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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Special Unit: BRITAIN (pp. 9-15) 


In addition to the articles on pages 
9-15, further sidelights on Britain are 
provided in “Newsmakers,” p. 4, about 
the Gold Coast leader, Kwame Nkruma, 
and the account of Scottish farming in 
“Good Citizens at Work,” p. 17. 


Lesson Assignments 


1. Pages 9 and 12: (1) Why is the 
King of England sometimes called a 
“figurehead” in the British system of 
government? (2) Make up a three-col- 
umn chart with these headings: Points 
of Comparison; The U. S.; Britain. 
Compare both systems of government 
as to: (a) Heads of government and 
their powers; (b) the cabinet system; 
(c) the law-making bodies. 

2. Pages 10-11: (1) From the map, 
list the eight Commonwealth nations. 
(2) Why has Britain been giving more 
self-government to the members of her 
Empire? (3) State one advantage Britain 
gains from maintaining the Common- 
wealth and one advantage the members 
of the Commonwealth gain from being 
tied to Britain. 

3. Pages 13-14: (1) State two argu- 
ments which the Labor party and the 
Conservative party are using in trying 
to win the October 25 election. (2) 
What is the “austerity” program? How 
has it affected living standards? How 
may it help decide the election? (3) 
Why dees Britain place great emphasis 
on building up her export trade? 


CROWN AND COMMONS (pp. 9, 12) 
Aim 

To learn about the British system of 
government by comparing it with the 
U. S. system. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Why I Re- 
signed” (A. Bevan), Vital Speeches, 5/ 
15/51. (2) “Grave Hour” (Churchill), 
Vital Speeches, 5/15/51. (3) “Why 


Churchill May Replace Attlee,” N. Y. ° 


Times Magazine, 4/29/51. (4) “Labor 
Tottering,” Time, 5/7/51. 


Activity Approach 

Assign a group of bright students to 
do the special readings and assume the 
roles of the Labor party and Conserva- 
tive party leaders. The readings and 
the subject matter on pages 13-14 will 
provide the background ‘material for 
the opposing points of view. The speak- 
ers will have been announced to the 
class as the “prime minister” and the 
leader of the “opposition” party. Be- 
fore the speakers present their views to 
the “House of Commons” (the class), 
divide the class into Labor and Conser- 
vative groups. Explain the meaning of 
the terms “vote df confidence” and “go- 
ing to the country,” as used in British 
politics. When difficulties have been 
cleared up, let the speakers proceed. 
When the speakers have concluded, 
have the “prime minister” cal] for a 
vote of confidence. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Suppose Commons votes “no con- 
fidence” in the prime minister. What 
happens under the British system of 
government? 

2. Suppose the program sponsored 
by the President of the U. S. is not 
supported by Congress. How would 
this situation differ from that of the 
British prime minister in the preccding 
question? Explain why. 


Activities 

1. Encourage artistic students to 
draw a series of posters which will 
visualize and compare the U. S. and 
British systems of government. Car- 
toons can be drawn to indicate basic 
election issues in the forthcoming Brit- 
ish election. 

2. A brief panel discussion can be 
used as part of the lesson on the topic, 
“Is the British system of government 
more democratic than our own?” or 
“Should the President be required to 


resign if Congress votes ‘no confidence’ 
in his program?” The discussion should 
show the rigid features of our system as 
compared with the more flexible fea- 
tures of the British system. 

8. Students can watch for newspaper 
cartoons which will show election 
issues. 


Summary 

How can Britain call itself a democ- 
racy, if it has a king as the head of its 
government And is run by socialists? 


THE COMMONWEALTH (pp. 10-11) 
Aim 

To learn the geography of the British 
Commonwealth and the factors which 
bind it together. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “Egypt—Na- 
tionalism Threatens the Canal,” Cur- 
rent History, 7/51; (2) “Britain's 
Waning Pacific Power,” Current His- 
torj, 6/51; (3) “Iran Significance,” 
Newsweek, 6/4/51; (4) “Another Ko- 
rea in the Making?” (Pakistan-Kash- 
mir), Collier's, 8/4/51. 


Motivation s 

How does the map on page 10 help 
you understand the statement, “the sun 
never sets on the British Empire”? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Since an empire involves great 
expense — maintaining large military 
forces, bases abroad, etc.—why does 
Britain continue to hold on to her over- 
seas possessions? Of what particular 
importance is Malaya? Gibraltar? Hong 
Kong? Cyprus? 

2. Have students who have done the 
special reading discuss trouble spots in 
the British Commonwealth. 

3. If the Commonwealth members 
are independent countries, why do 
they remain tied to the Common- 
wealth? 
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Activities ‘ 

1. Distribute world outline maps to 
the class. Have students, using a color 
crayon scheme, indicate the British 
Commonwealth. 

2. Have a committee of students 
write to the British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, for 
a list of free and inexpensive maps, 
posters, booklets, films, and film strips. 

3. Do you have a student’in your 
class, or in the school, who came from 
one of the countries in the Common- 
wealth? Invite him (her) to speak to 
the class about life in that country. 
How did the people feel toward Britain 
and the Commonwealth? 

4. Have a committee prepare a prod- 
ucts and resources map of Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 


Summary 

The class can make a three-column 
chart of the Commonwealth with these 
headings: (a) name of the country; 
(b) relation to the Commonwealth; (c) 
importance. 


ELECTIONS ISSUES (pp. 13-14) 
Aim 

To understand the problems Britain 
faces today and their inflnence on the 
national election. 


Preparation 

Special readings: (1) “New Dollar 
Gap May Cripple Britain,” Business 
Week, 7/21/51. (2) “Guns versus Free 
Teeth in Britain,” U. S. News, 5/4/51. 


Activity Approach 

Assign two bright students with good 
reading ability and a flair for dramatics 
to open the lesson with the reading of 
the speeches in the article. 

Conduct the rest of the lesson as a 
“man-on-the-street” radio program. Stu- 
dents have been assigned to the char- 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


October 24, 1951 
Special Unit: Iran and Middle East 
Oil; the Moslem World. 
United Nations Day features. 


October 31, 1951 
Special Unit: Israel and Her Neigh- 
bors. 
November 7, 1951 
Special Unit: Argentina Elects a Pres- 
ident. 
Part Two: Our American Schools. 
November 14, 1951 
Special Unit: Germany Marches To- 
ward ‘Nationhood. 





acters of merchants, industrial leaders, 
housewives, small business mén, factory 
workers, coal miners, etc. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What changes in the British way 
of life were introduced under the Labor 
government? Has Britain gained by 
these changes? 

2. How have foreign problems added 
to Britain’s difficulties at home as well 
as abroad? 

3. Why does Britain ask her people 
to tighten belts at home and then ship 
British-made goods to be sold abroad? 


Activities 

1. Have the class iffterpret the charts 
on page 14. What is~ Britain’s food 
problem? What advantages did Britain 
gain from her overseas investments? 
Explain the “Good News” and “Bad 
News” as told in the charts. 

2. Artistic students can draw posters 
as they might appear in British fac- 
tories and billboards urging the work- 
ers on to greater production and giving 
reasons for the “austerity” program. 
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“Our American Schools” Issue 


With the November 7th issue of World Week every subscriber will 
separately bound supplement: 
SCHOOLS. Especially prepared for the high school student, OUR AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS will show how education opens the doors of opportunity, 
how our schools expand with American progress, and will make clear the 
responsibility of every citizen toward the schools. 

A price of 25¢ per copy has been set for this special issue. Of course, 
all students and teacher subscribers will receive their copies as part of the 
However, those desiring extra copies may purchase 
them at 25¢ per copy for less than 10 copies; 20¢ per copy for 10 through 
99 copies; 15¢ per copy for 100 through 999 copies; 10¢ per copy for 1,000 


Send orders to Subscription Service Dept., 
Y. Please enclose remittance with order. 


OUR AMERICAN 
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8. Another approach for introducing 
the lesson can be an improvised or pre- 
pared skit where a group of townsfolk 
are discussing the “austerity” program 
as it effects them. Their discussion leads 
into politics. They try to fix the blame 
and suggest solutions. Follow it up 
with class discussion. 


PRO and CON (pp. 18-19-20) 
Activities 

1. Assign two bright students to read 
the pros and cons of the debate and 
take part in a class debate on the issues. 
Allow time for class questions. 

2. Conduct the lesson as a panel dis- 
cussion with students, parents, and a 
local police official as panel members. 

3. Assign students to sound the opin- 
ions of these groups of people on the 
issue: (a) a church minister; (b) par- 
ents; (c) merchants; (d) police officers; 
(e) town officials. Include their find- 
ings as part of your lesson. 

4. Assign a student to report on the 
article in Life magazine, “A Big Laugh 
on the Law,” October 1, 1951. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think the licensing of or- 
ganized gambling would increase or 
decrease crime and corruption? Why? 

2. What is your reaction and answer 
to the argument, “We'll never stop peo- 
ple from gambling. Treat gambling as 
a business. Let the gamblers pay taxes 
as any business man does. In that, we'll 
be facing a situation realistically and 
will collect revenue for the government 
in addition.” 





Answers to Workbook, p. 15 


I. Read the Cartoon: 1-Clement Attlee, 
prime minister, Great Britain (United 
Kingdom); 2-Labor; 3-member of Parlia- 
ment; 4-uncertain what to do about; 5- 
austerity, taxes, etc.; Suez, Iran, dollar 
shortage, etc.; 6-getting along on the least 
possible food, clothing, and other necessi- 
ties; 7-oil. 

II. Building Your Vocabulary: 1-tem- 
porary alliance of two or more political 
parties to form a government; 2-law-mak- 
ing body on the British model, of which 
the chief executive (prime minister, pre- 
mier) must usually be a member and must 
have the backing of a majerity of the mem- 
bers; 3-a vote in which members of a par- 
liamentary legislature show whether or not 
they back the prime minister; 4-the right 
of one, official or body of a government to 
block a law or act of another part of the 
government. 

III. Which Government? 1-B, 2-BA, 
8-A, 4-B, 5-A, 6-BA, 7-B. 

IV. Make Your Choice: 2-b, ~3-a, 
4b. - 

V. Put On Your Thinking Cap: 
article “Election Issues”). 
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No long ago, a General Electric engineer set 
i out with a photographic exposure meter and 


camera. His mission was to determine whether or 


not various climates and geographic locations 
affect the use of meters. The engineer traveled from 
Massaciwusetts to California, carrying 18 pounds of 
equipment. He took light readings in 20 different 
climatic locations, ranging from mountain coldness 
to desert heat, from sea level to altitudes of 7500 
feet, and returned with more than 1000 photo- 
graphs. F 

Findings in Nature’s laboratory: G-E exposure 
meters will accurately measure light level regardless 
of where they are used. 

Of course, General Electric has well-equipped 
laboratories to test its products scientifically, but 
many items go through actual usage tests, too, 


TEVE CANYON, as you probably know, is a 
comic strip character, who has all kinds of 

fantastic experiences. Once, adrift in the sea, he 
was spotted by radar on a Navy patrol plane and 
rescued. 

It sounds far-fetched, but something similar 
happened in real life not so long ago off the Korean 
coast. A Navy fighter pilot had to bail out of his 
damaged plane after a mission over the war zone. 
His SOS was picked up and a destroyer sent to 
rescue him. But darkness closed in, and search- 
lights and flares failed to spot him. 

Then a patrol bomber equipped with General 
Electric radar was launched from a carrier, and, 
while still 12 miles away, located the pilot. What 
made the feat more remarkable was the fact that 
the pilot’s rubber boat had failed and all that was 
visible in the water was his head. But it registered 
on the radar screen and the pilot was saved. 


UT in Richland, Washington a working tradi- 

tion has been established. Members of Colum- 
bia High School’s journalism classes and staff of 
the school paper, SANDSTORM, learn by doing. 
They're allowed to edit pages of the Hanford 
Works News, a publication for employees at the 
General Electric operated Hanford Works of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


the right point 
for the way 
you write 


Write with ease . . . write as you 
please ... with an Esterbrook, 
the truly personal fountain pen. 
From the world’s largest selec- 
tion of point styles, choose the 
point precisely right for you. 
Screw it into the Esterbrook 
barrel of your choice—and 
write. See for yourself why 
Esterbrook is first choice with 
those who buy a pen for their 
own use. 


In case of damage, you can replace 
your favorite numbered point in- 
stantly and inexpensively at any 
pen counter. 


POCKET SET 
Esterbrook Pen and matching 
Push-Pencil. Pencil holds two feet 
of lead. Writes for months 
without reloading. Standard 
or thin lead models. “‘Push 
the top to feed the lead.”’ 


Copyright 1951, 
The Esterbrook 
Pen Company 
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Newsmakers 4 


FROM PRISON TO POWER 


“NKRUMA became the national 
hero, almost a god. Hymn-tunes 
were chanted with his name in place 
of the Deity’s; crowds surged around 
him when he appeared, dressed in a 
brilliantly colored cloth, flung toga- 
like over one shoulder, leaving the 
other magnificently bare or reveal- 
ing a smart linen suit.” 

This article, from a London news- 
paper, is discussing a man named 
Kwame Nkruma (for pronunciation, 
see page 25). Nine months ago the 
British were keeping him locked up 
in jail for organizing an illegal 
strike. Today he’s head of the legis- 
lature and undisputed boss of one of 
Britain’s richest colonies, the Gold 
Coast (see map page 10). Some ob- 
servers call him the most important 
native leader in British West Africa. 
And Africans in other colonies are 
watching Britain’s Gold Coast ex- 
periment in offering real power and 


responsibility to Africans. 


Few Americans ever heard of 
Nkruma. Yet he has spent a good 
deal of his life in this country. He 
was born in 1909 in a tiny interior 
village of the Gold Coast. He learned 
to read in Roman Catholic mission 
schools: At 26 he enrolled at Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania. (Lincoln 
gave him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Law last June. ) 

Educated Africans—a very. small 
group but influential in Africa—have 
recently been clamoring for inde- 
pendence. Nkruma joined them. He 
formed the Convention People’s par- 
ty. This party urged ‘revolution, if 
necessary, to win “Self-Government 
Now” for the Gold Coast. The CPP 
has been accused of being pro-Com- 
munist. (Nkruma was trained in 
Communist methods of agitation 
while he was studving in London.) 

Britain recently granted the Gold 
Coast a new constitution, and the 
first Gold Coast election took place 
in February. Nkruma and other CPP 
members won 34 of the 38 elective 


British Information Services 
Kwame Nkruma 


seats in the legislature (46 other 
members are appointed ). 

Released from jail to take his seat, 
Nkruma said he would cooperate 
with Britain and try, to make the 
Gold Coast's new form of govern- 
ment a success. But he wants his 
country eventually to become a self- 
governing dominion within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. ? 





FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN — who as 
head of the Ford Foundation “has 
more money to spend for world 
peace and freedom than any man in 
history—received the annual Free- 
dom Award last week. The award is 
made by Freedom House. 

Paul Hoffman is a 60-year-old auto 
salesman who became a world sales- 
man of the American way of life. 


Born in Chicago, he was graduated 
from LaGrange (Ill.) High School. 
In 1909 he left college to make his 
fortune in a scorned and struggling 
young industry—the automobile busi- 
ness. At 18 he was a porter for a 
Chicago auto sales firm. By 1925 he 
was doing a $7,000,000-a-year busi- 
ness as a Studebaker wholesaler. 
Studebaker Corporation sent for this 
33-year-old “boy wonder” and made 
him a vice-president. In 1935 he be- 


Tide Magazine 


Paul G. Hoffman (right) explains Marshall Plan to group of students. 


came president of the corporation. 

He launched a new career as a 
“business statesman” by helping 
form the Committee for Economic 
Development in 1942. He was chosen 
as chairman. This committee aims 
to stimulate U. S. business to make 
bold plans for more efficient produc- 
tion and higher employment. 

In 1948 President Truman picked 
Paul Hoffman to run the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. This is 
the U. S. end of the Marshall Plan 
(European Recovery Program). 
Hoffman spent ECA’s billions so 
wisely and well that war-wrecked 
Europe's production soared far 
above pre-war levels. Hoffman won 
the Freedom Award for his “imagi- 
native leadership and unselfish pub- 
lic service for world peace and free- 
dom” as ECA chief. 

Shortly after resigning from ECA 
last year, he was chosen first presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation. It 
holds half a billion dollars of Ford 
Motor Company stock. Its projects, 
now getting under way, aim at im- 
proving living conditions and ad- 
vancing peace and freedom through- 
out the world. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Bureau of Reclamation 
plays tricks on Western rivers (p. 21). IN NEWS PAGES 
(pp. 6-8)—Russia sets off second atom blast; Coliseum in 
Rome has first show in 400 years; paraplegics set up 
wheel-chair factory; Red guerrillas kill British chief in 
Malaya; Egypt orders Britain out of Suez and $udan; 
Panmunjom slated as Korea truce talk site. 


LESSON FROM THE ANTS: How do ants know 
where they're going? That’s what Yale will try to find 
out—under a Navy-backed project that may someday 
save an airplane pilot's life. Experiments show that 
certain insects and shellfish use the sun’s light, or even 
the light of a small patch of blue sky, to set their course. 
The Navy hopes to develop a light-sensitive device, 
something like the compound eye of ants,- bees, crabs, 
and caterpillars, as a steering guide. Here’s the problem: 
Near the poles the compass (which points to the mag- 
netic pole, not to true north) isn’t much help. Further- 
more, as winter approaches, it’s hard to steer by the 
stars—for near the poles it may be hours or even days 
after sunset before you can see the first star. And there 
aren't many safe stopping places for a flyer who gets 
lost in the polar regions! 


PAY FOR PLAY (CONT.): The Colorado Indus- 
trial Commission agrees with Ernest E. Nemeth, guard 
on the football team, that he was just a “hired hand” of 
Denver University (WW. Oct. 10, p. 5). So the commis- 
sion last week awarded Nemeth $13 a week disability 
pay from June 1950 until a back injury which he suffered 
in football spring training heals. The ruling may affect 
other colleges’ plans for aid to athletes. 


“ONE FATT CALFE”: In 1689 Jacob Leisler bought 
6,100 acres of land from Sir John Pell and Lady Pell. 
The deal included this provision: If Pell’s heirs ask for 
it, the holder of Leisler’s land must hand over “one fatt 
calfe” on every June 24—forever. The city of New 
Rochelle, New York, now occupies the land. The Rev. 
Walden Pell, 2nd, headmaster of a school in Delaware— 
who says he’s a descendant of Sir John—wants his calf. 
Mayor Stanley W. Church of New Rochelle says: “It's 
in the contract and it’s an obligation of the city.” So 
he’s in the market for a calf for Mr. Pell’s school herd. 


GOOD REPORT CARD: The weather man isn’t al- 
ways right—but according to the U. S$. Weather Bureau 
he does pretty well. An 18-state check, says the Bureau, 
showed that forecasts were right 88 percent of the time. 
What do YOU say about that? 


HOT STUFF: The sun has a rival at Temple University. 

Temple Research Institute scientists, burning fluorine 

under pressure in hydrogen, produced the hottest flame 

man has ever created—8,000 degrees Fahrenheit. It will 

melt anything known on earth. With a little more pres- 

sure, Temple hopes to exceed the sun’s temperature 
9,000 degrees ). 


Wide World Phote 


TRANSATLANTIC SAGA: These two bearded Brit- 
ons are taking a spot of tea after conquering the Atlantic 
Ocean in a 20-foot yawl. Charles Violet, 32, at right, is 
a school teagher. His fellow-seaman is Stanley T. Smith. 
Smith and his brother built the craft in Nova Scotia in 
1949 and sailed it to England. The return trip this 
summer was something else again! Smith and Violet 
sailed from London in May. They barely escaped being 
blown against the rocky end of Brittany, France. They 
lost their rudder in a storm and had to rip up the floor- 
boards to make a rudder to reach the Azores Islands. 
They battled more gales on their way to New York, 
where they finally anchored safely last month. (See 
pages 7 and 9-14 for some other battles—economic and 
political—that the British are waging.) 


oo 

KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NORTH AFRICA—The United Nations has a new 
headache coming up! The Arab League plans to bring 
a demand for Moroccan independence before the U. N. 
General Assembly at its meeting in Paris next month. 
France says Morocco is none of the U. N.’s business. 
French Morocco is a French protectorate. France con- 
trols defense and foreign affairs. France has a hand in 
running internal matters, too, although an Arab sultan 
theoretically rules Morocco. Arabs throughout French 
North Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis) have been de- 
manding independence. France says the free world can't 
risk losing control of strategic French North Africa, at 
the southwest corner of the Mediterranean. 


ENDQUOTE: Although Dr. Peter Marshall died in 
1949, publication this month of his biography (A Man 
Called Peter) brings to mind his pithy prayers as chap- 
lain of the U. S. Senate. Some samples: “Give us clear 
vision that we may know where to stand and what to 
stand for—because unless we stand for something, we 
shall fall for anything.” “Make us to see that liberty is 
not the right to do as we please, but the opportunity to 
please to do what is right.” 





& 
Stalin and the Atom 


“Another atomic bomb has re- 
cently been exploded within the 
Soviet Union,” the White House re- 
ported this month. 

A previous atomic explosion in 
Russia was announced by President 
Truman on September 29, 1949, two 
years. ago. 

The White House statement on the 
second Russian bomb blast was made 
by the President’s press staff. The 
statement referred to “the necessity 
for that effective, enforceable inter- 
national control of atomic energy 
which the United States and a large 
majority of the members of the 
United Nations support.” 

Three days later, Soviet dictator 
Joseph Stalin gave an interview to 
the Moscew newspaper, Pravda, of- 
ficial mouthpiece of the Russian 
Communist party. Stalin, too, spoke 
about international control of the 
A-bomb. The Soviet dictator as- 
serted: “The Soviet Union stands for 
the prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and for the discontinuance of the 
production of the atomic weapon.” 

Stalin didn’t mention that Soviet 
Russia has flatly rejected the U. N. 
majority plan for outlawing the A- 
bomb. The United States introduced 
this plan in the U. N. four years ago. 
Every member nation except the 
Soviet bloc approved the program. 


It calls for control of all atomic-prod-~ 


ucts—bombs and peacetime energy 
—by an international commission. 
The United Nations plan also calls 
for continuous “spot checks” by an 
international group to make sure that 
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News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


no country is making “bootleg” 
atomic weapons. 

Russia opposes these safeguard 
provisions—control of atomic prod- 
ucts and unscheduled inspections. 

What is the present “score” in the 
atomic armaments race between Rus- 
sia and the United States? 

Russia has only a limited supply 
of uranium, the basic raw material 
of A-bombs. It is believed that Rus- 
sia lacks the industrial plants for 
large-scale A-bomb production. U. S. 
experts estimate that the Russians 
have made between 20 and 80 atom- 
ic bombs. They also believe that 
Russia has only one type of A-bomb 
in the stockpile (because every new 
model must be tested before it can 
be produced in quantity and there 
have been just two atomic explosions 
in Russia). Perhaps model No. 2 is 
now ready to go into production. 

The U.S. had a head start in the 
production of A-bombs. We are 
spending about a billion dollars a 
year on atomic production. Bombs 
are being turned out on a mass-pro- 
duction basis. , 

The U. S. is reported to have new 
bombs six times as powerful as the 
bomb that smashed Hiroshima, Ja- 


Internationa! Rescue Committee 


THESE HAPPY CZECH STUDENTS, who rode out of their Communist-run home- 
land last month on a real ‘Freedom Train,’ are on their way to begin a new 
life in Canada as political refugees. They were among 32 Czechs who fled 
from behind the Iron Curtain on a train that smashed through border barricades 
in a daring dash from Czechoslovakia into the U. S$. zone of Western Germany. 


pan, in 1945. We are also reported 
to have new types of small bombs 
which can be carried in light aircraft 
or used in artillery shells or as guided 
missiles. These small bombs are soon 
to be tested in army maneuvers 
at Frenchman’s Flat, Nevada. The 
United States has also made consid- 
erable progress toward production 
of a hydrogen bomb. 

What’s Behind It: The atomic 
bomb is a terrifying weapon that can 
practically wipe out a city—just as 
Hiroshima was wiped out. Is it any 
worse, morally, to smash a city with 
an atomic bomb than with long-con- 
tinued bombardment? This is a ques- 
tion that has disturbed many people. 

In the atomic bombing of cities, 
civilians are the chief victims. Gor- 
don Dean, chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, hinted 
this month that the U. S. now has 
atomic weapons that could be used 
against enemy armies without great 
danger to civilian populations. 

Mr. Dean said these atomic weap- 
ons would wipe out any enemy ad- 
vantage in numbers and that the 
situation may arise when use of such 
weapons is justified. 

What sort of situation, if one, do 
you think would justify use of atomic 
weapons? 

Russia made an A-bomb within 
four years of the explosion of the 
Hiroshima bomb. Is it likely that 
Russia will also learn how to make 
the new weapons to which Mr. Dean 
refers? 


New Show at Coliseum 


For the first time in more than 
400 years, the Coliseum in Rome is 
in use as a place for public specta- 
cles. 

Last week 5,000 Romans and tour- 
ists gathered in the Coliseum for a 
concert of music written by Guiseppe 
Verdi. The program commemorated 
the 50th anniversary of the compos- 
ers death. (The acoustics were ter- 
rible, but the audience was enthusi- 





astic.) Three other concerts were 
planned. 

Dedicated by the Emperor Titus 
in 80 A.D., the Coliseum was the 
largest and most famous of Roman 
amphitheaters. Gladiators battled 
there until 404 A. D. Until 523 A. D., 
men fought and killed wild beasts 
for the amusement of Roman crowds, 
tens of thousands in number. 

For many years, it was believed 
that wild animals were loosed upon 
Christian martyrs in the Coliseum. 
Recent research indicates that most 
of these brutalities took place in 
other parts of Rome. 

Earthquakes and fires, and the re- 
moval of stones to build other build- 
ings, have left only a third of the 
walls standing. Parts of the Coli- 
seum, however, still rise four stories 
above ground. Wild animal cages in 
the floor, uncovered by excavations, 
have been floored over with wooden 
planking supported by 18 miles of 
iron piping. It was on this stage 
that the Verdi concert was performed 
—the first spectacle presented in the 
Coliseum, it is believed, sincea serie. 
of Passion Plays reportedly given 
there between 1495 and 1539. 


Paraplegics, Inc. 


Forty-three Chicago war veterans 
—undaunted by handicaps that con- 
fine them to wheel chairs—are run- 
ning one of the nations most un- 
usual factories (see photo below). 


The men are paraplegics. Spinal 
cord injuries have made them help- 
less from the waist down. But they 
want to live useful lives. Last spring 
they pooled $22,000 in savings to 

(Continued on next page) 





More World Troubles for Britain 


MALAYA 


Communist guerrillas, who have 
terrorized Malaya for four years, 
this month killed the top British of- 
ficial in Malaya. 


The bandits ambushed the convoy 
of High Commissioner Sir Henry 
Gurney and shot him down on a 
winding mountain road. 

Just 24 hours earlier Sir Henry had 
launched “Operation Starvation.” 
This is a campaign aimed at subdu- 
ing the Red guerrillas by keeping 
food, clothing and medicine from 
them. This plan will be carried out 
through strict control over sale and 
shipment of supplies. 

What's Behind It: The struggle in 
Malaya has been called the “forgot- 
ten war.” Communist bandits, num- 
bering a few thousands, have killed, 
wounded or captured 6,071 persons 
—all but 800 of them civilians. In the 
same period, police agents and Brit- 
ish troops have killed, wounded or 
captured 4,921 of the terrorists. 

The warfare has brought a life of 
fear to Malaya’s rubber plantations, 
which supply 45, per cent of the 
world’s natural rubber. The planters 
and their men are in constant danger 
of sneak attack. 

The Communists—reportedly at 
Russian and Chinese Red urging— 
aim to cripple Malayan tin (30 per 
cent of the world supply) and rub- 
ber production. Most of Malaya’s 
products go to the U. S., Britain, and 
other anti-Communist countries. 

The Malaya peninsula is divided 
into nine states, which form the Fed- 
eration of Malaya. The states have 
some self-government in local affairs. 


Business Week 


WHEEL-CHAIR FACTORY opens useful life for Chicago paraplegics (see story). 


SUEZ AND SUDAN 


Britain, already staggered by 
loss of her rich oil properties in tran 
(see last week's U. N. News pagel, 
faces new trouble in another part 
of the Middie East—Egypt. 


Last week King Farouk I of Egypt 
and his prime minister asked Egypt's 
parliament to approve decrees which 
would: (1) order the British to re- 
move their troops from the Suez 
region; and (2) give Egypt complete 
control of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
(See map, Key issue, Oct 3, Part 
Two, p. 9.) d 

Egypt said she is cancelling the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936. This 
treaty permits the British to have 
defense forces in the Suez zone and 
continues joint Egyptian-British rule 
over the Sudan. 

The Egyptian prime minister indi- 
cated that Egypt would not use force 
to get the British out. Britain, mean- 
while, showed no signs of leaving. 
The British said Egypt's action was 
illegal. The 1936 treaty still has four 
years to run. 

What's Behind It: The Egyptian 
proposals are part of a growing na- 
tionalistic desire of the Egyptians to 
run their country without any for- 
eign influences. The 10,000 British 
troops and the 400 British airplanes 
in the Suez area are important to 
the defense of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the northern Red 
Sea. The Egyptians claim they can 
defend the canal without British 
help. The British had hoped to keep 
their troops in the Suez zone under 
a plan reportedly being drawn by 
the U. S., Britain, and France for 
bringing Egypt into an alliance for 
Meditérranean defense. 

The Suez Canal handles 70 mil- 
lion tons of shipping each year be- 
tween Europe and the Middle and 
Far East. The canal is operated by 
a private company, in which the 
British government owns nearly half 
the stock. The canal is an important 
waterway for the free world, espe- 
cially for Britain. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has 
been run by Britain and Egypt joint- 
ly, ever since they put down a revolt 
by Sudanese rebels in 1899. The 
967,000 square-mile-area (about a 
third the size of the U. S.) has 
7,500,000 people (fewer than New 
York City). It is a tropical and large- 
ly agricultural country, mostly dry. 





(Continued from page 7) 

form the Paraplegic Mfg. Co., Ine. 
The president is Nils S. Josefson, 30, 
who lost the use of both legs while 
serving aboard an aircraft carrier in 
the South Pacific in World War II. 
All the employees except one sales- 
man are paraplegics 

The company began production in 
June. It makes radar, radio, and 
electrical equipment, on an assem- 
bly-line basis. The plant uses ma- 
chinery changed over from foot con- 
trol to hand control. There are now 
28 paraplegics on the job. The com- 
pany hepes eventually to employ 70. 

Here is one answer to Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson’s appeal 
last week, during National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week: 
“Let no manpower go unused.” The 
New York State Employment Service 
expects to place 28,000 handicapped 
persons in jobs this year. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
discovered America again last week. 
Taking part in the Spanish Embas- 
sy’s celebration of Columbus Day in 
Washington, D. C., was Christopher 
Columbnts, 22, of the Spanish navy. 
Young Christopher is a navy lieu- 
tenant. He is also an honorary five- 
star admiral. This rank was con- 
ferred on him as a direct descendant 
of the great explorer, whose title 
was “Admiral of the Ocean Seas.” 


W. K. KELLOGG (the initials stand 
for Will Keith), who made the corn 
flake a national breakfast-table insti- 
tution, died October 6 in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, at the age of 91. 
During his lifetime he gave all but 
$2.000.000 of his $50.000.000 fortune 
to the Kellogg Foundation. It uses 
the fund for child welfare, public 
health, and education projects. 


CORRECTION 


Through a_ proof-reading error 
which combined two sentences into 
one, last week’s news story, “Popu- 
lation Center Marches West and 
South,” appeared to say that the cen- 
ter of population was in Indiana 
from the Civil War until 1940. The 
two sentences should have read: 
“From the time of the Civil War un- 
til 1890 the center moved through 
southern Ohio and Kentucky. Since 
1890 it has been crossing Indiana.” 


Wide World phote 


“PEACE IN JAPAN” say the Japanese characters. The occasion was a Tokyo 


Old People’s Day 


last month—Japan‘s first community celebration to honor 


aged people. Photo shows some contestants in the “most beautiful bald head” 
contest submitting to a paint job to mark the signing of Japan‘s peace treaty. 





United Nations News 





Peace at Panmunjom? 


Hopes rose for new peace talks in 
Korea. 

Communist commanders proposed 
the village of Panmunjom as the 
meeting place. General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, U. N. commander, agreed. 
At our press time, the size of the 
neutral zone at Panmunjom had not 
been settled. 

This summer truce talks took place 
at Kaesong, just west of Panmunjom. 
Communists broke off the discussions 
August 22 after making a series of 
charges that U. N. forces had vio- 
lated the neutral zone surrounding 
Kaesong. General Ridgway refused 
to consider meeting at Kaesong 
again. 

Recent U. N. military gains may 
have prodded the Communists into 
resumjng peace discussions: 

(1) AN AUTUMN OFFENSIVE 
by U. N. forces has broken through 
the Communist winter defense line 
at two points. 

(2) AIR ATTACKS by U. N. 
forces have been intensified. In air 
battles, the U. S. Air Force says, 106 
Russian-built MIG-15’s—the best Red 


jet planes—have been destroyed 


while only one Australian and 18 
American jets have been shot down. 

Meanwhile, the U. S. Army or- 
dered that the headstones of U. S. 
soldiers killed in Korea should be 
marked “Korean War.” Previously, 
the headstones have not been marked 
with any place of death because the 
Korean campaign had been consid- 
ered a police action, instead of a war. 


ON THE © NEWS 


1. Identify: Will Keith Kellogg, Gor- 
don Dean, King Farouk I, Sir Henry 
Gurney. 

2. One point of disagreement be- 
tween Russia and the U. N. majority on 
control of atomic energy is................00+ 

3. Malaya is important to the free 
world because of her large production 

and 

4. The latest dispute between Britain 
and Egypt concerns the future of 

5. Persons paralyzed by spinal cord 
injuries are called 

6. The proposed location of new 
Korean truce talks is (Kaesong; Pan- 
munjom; Seoul). 
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BRITAIN: the Crown 





Why does 
Britain keep 
a king? 


A MERICA’S welcome mat is out 
4% for two royal visitors. 

Princess Elizabeth and her hus- 
band, Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, are visiting Canada. On Oc- 
tober 31 they will call on President 
and Mrs. Truman at Blair House in 
Washington, D. C., for two days. 

Britain’s elder princess is a charm- 
ing young woman (see photo in 
“Newsmakers,” WW. Sept: 19, p. 4). 
But that’s not the only reason why 
she’s the center of unusual interest 
right now. 

Princess Elizabeth, 25, is the elder 
daughter of King George VI of Brit- 
ain. In Britain the throne passes 
from father to eldest son. But if the 
king has no sons, it descends to his 
eldest daughter. So Elizabeth is the 
“heir apparent.” 

King George has been ill off and 


on for more than a year. Last month 


his doctors found he had a lung dis- 
The king's doctors removed 
part of one lung. The king is im- 
proving but has far from regained 
his health 

If he should die or quit the throne, 
Elizabeth would become Britain's 
first king-less queen since her great- 
great-grandmother, Victoria, half a 
century ago. (Prince Philip would be 
merely “prince consort”—that is, just 
the queen’s husband, as was Victo- 
ria’s husband, Prince Albert.) 

Britons feel a deep affection for 
their royal family. They try to make 
the royal family comfortable, too. 
The king gets a government allow- 


ease 





OUR FRONT COVER shows Britain's “other 
princess,” 21-year-old Margaret Rose, at the 
Ascot races this summer with William (Billy) 
Wallace, 24, who is said to be her current 
favorite beau. His step-father is an American, 
Herbert Agar, a journalist. Acme photo. 





ance of more than a million dollars 
a year to run his household. Princess 
Elizabeth draws more than $100,000 
a year from the government. Her 
younger sister, Princess Margaret 
(now that she is 21), gets about 
$17,000 a year. 

We read of the King opening Par- 
liament, ordering Parliament ended, 
appointing the prime minister, sign- 
ing the laws, commanding the British 
armed forces. Everything the British 
government does is by command of 
His Majesty. The Navy is made up 
of “His Majesty’s ships.” Yet we are 
told that Britain is really a democ- 
racy, run by the people. 

How can a democracy 
king? 

The fact is that the House of Com- 
mons really rules Britain. The House 
of Commons is elected by the British 
people. A new one will be chosen 
October 25 (see page 12). The vic- 
torious party will name the person 
whom the king must appoint as 
prime minister. The prime minister 
is the real head of the government. 
Commons makes the laws. 

Theoretically, the king could block 
a law by refusing to sign it. But no 
British king has dared do this for 
250 years. 

Since the king doesn't have any 
real power, why don’t the British get 
rid of him and save the money that 
goes into the royal budget? 

If you asked that question of a 
Briton, he might answer along this 
line: 


have a 





Wide World photo 
One of the king’s jobs is to open each 
year’s session of Parliament with a 
“Speech from the Throne” (actually 
written by the prime minister). Here 
King George and Queen Elizabeth ride 
to Parliament (as tradition demands) in 
the elaborate Irish coach that was orig- 
inally used by his great-grandmother, 
Queen Victoria. 


“Well, our king is a permanent liv- 
ing symbol of our nation. We feel 
about him about the way you Amer- 
icans feel about your flag. He re- 
minds us that the needs of our nation 
are more important than what any 
group or political party wants. 

“We British hang on to our tradi- 
tions. A lot of history is wrapped 
up in our king. Do you know that 
George VI can trace his ancestry 
straight back to King Egbert, who 
united England in 829 A.D.? Times 
change—but our king is a living link 
with our past and a sort of pledge 
that Britain will win through all he: 
troubles in the future. “There'll al- 
ways be an England’—that’s what the 
royal family means to us. 

“That isn’t ‘all. Our king is also 
head of the vast British Common- 
wealth of Nations. He may not have 
any power worth mentioning. But 
he’s the living symbol of that great 
community of free nations, the Com- 
monwealth, Britain’s great world 
wide partnership, which is so impor- 
tant to us in Britain.” 

What does the Commonwealth 
mean to Britain? Turn page 
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BRITAIN: the Commonwealth 





World Family of Nations 


fermen an old saying: “The sun 
never sets on the British flag.” 

That’s because Britain’s “Union 
Jack” flag used to fly over lands in 
all parts of the world. For many years, 
Britain ruled a fourth of the world’s 
land and a fourth of the world’s 
people. 

Today most of this world-wide 
“family of nations” has gained its in- 
dependence from Britain. But the 
family still sticks together. It is 
known as the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The “senior members” are Britain 
and seven other independent na- 
tions. The “junior members” are the 
many territories controlled by the 
senior members. 

Look at the map opposite. Every 
place with a name is part of the 
great Commonwealth family. 


FROM EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH 


How did little Britain—an island 
smaller than our state of Oregon— 
raise such a huge family? 

Back in the 1500s, English sea- 
farers began to sail all over the 
world. Some sought adventure. Some 
sought new homes. Some sought new 
land to claim and conquer for their 
king (or themselves). But, most of 
all, these Englishmen sought trade. 
They wanted the products of distant 
lands—spices, furs, ivory, gold, pre- 
cious stones. Later, they wanted cus- 
tomers for Britain’s products. 

Lands on every continent, islands 
in every ocean, fell under British 
control. The oceans were the high- 
ways of this empire. The British 
Navy, greatest on earth, patrolled 
the water highways of the world. 
They kept the sea routes safe for the 
swarms of British merchant ships 
that carried much of the world’s 
trade. 

But troubles broke out in Britain’s 
family. In 1776, her American colo- 
nies revolted and won independence. 
In the 1800s, uprisings flared in 
Canada. 

Worried, the British asked them- 
selves, “How can we save the family 


from splitting apart?” Britain began 
to give her possessions more and 
more self-government. 

After World War I, the first “senior 
class” in self-government was ready 
to “graduate.” Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa be- 
came fully independent nations. 
After World War II, Britain handed 
out diplomas of nationhood to an- 
other graduating class—India, Pakis- 
tan, and Ceylon. 

Two countries “quit school” and 
went to work on their own. Burma 
and the Republic of Ireland have 
left the Commonwealth entirely. 

Today nearly 90 per cent of the 
Commonwealth peoples rule them- 
selves. The junior peoples are gradu- 
ally nearing self-government, too. 
Most of the colonies have legislatures 
of some kind. Some manage practi- 
cally all their home affairs. Before 
many years there may be a third 
graduating class of new nations— 


perhaps a West Indies dominion or 
an East African dominion, possibly 
Nigeria (see photo below). or the 
Gold Coast (see “Newsmakers,” p. 4). 

Britain is trying hard to keep the 
Commonwealth together. Tradition 
is one reason. The Commonwealth 
has been part of British life for three 
centuries. Blood ties are another. 
The Australians and New Zealanders 
and many of the Canadians and 
South Africans are descended from 
British settlers. British methods of 
government are found throughout 
the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth also supplies 
trade—Britain’s life-blood. More than 
a third of British trade is with the 
Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth is a sort of 
“mutual-aid society.” Last summer 
Britain and other Commonwealth 
partners launched a six-year program 
to help southeast Asia lands develop 

(Continued on page 27) 


Wide World photo 


Largest in population of British colonies (and larger than four of the Commonwealth 
nations) is Nigeria. Its people received considerable rights of self-government 
under a new constitution which went into effect July 1 of this year. The photo 
shows Dr. Frank C. Laubach, noted American missionary educator, teaching Nigerians 
to read from his picture-word-syllable charts, which he has adapted into 162 
languages. On October 27 he will receive the Roosevelt Medal of Honor for his 
work. Through his system more than 60,000,000 people in Asia, Africa, and South 
America have learned to read. Every student agrees to teach another person to read. 
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BRITAIN: The Commons 





BRITAIN 
goes to the 
POLLS 


EXT week we'll have a demon- 

stration of the way a democracy 

goes about settling its problems. On 

} October 25, Great Britain will hold 
| a national election. 

There are some important differ- 

ences between a British national 

election and one in the United States. 


| Who’s Up for Election? 


| In THe U.S.: Americans elect three 
kinds of national officials: (1) the 
= President, who is our chief executive 
official; (2) Senators; and (3) Rep- 
* resentatives. The Senate and House 
- of Representatives together make the 
laws. The President can veto (dis- 
approve) a law but Congress can 
pass a law over his veto by a two- 
thirds majority in both Houses. 

In Brrrarn: A British national elec- 
tion means the election of members 
of the House of Commons. The 
House of Commons makes all the 
laws. The prime minister, who is the 
chief executive officer, and the mem- 
bers of his cabinet must be members 
of the House of Commons. Thus the 
cabinet has a voice in making laws. 
In practice the cabinet usually takes 
the lead in law-making. The House 


Acme phow 


Britain’s next prime minister will no doubt be either Winston 
Churchill (Conservative), at left, or Clement Attlee (Labor). 


of Commons is the lower house of 
Britain’s Parliament. The upper 
house, the House of Lords, is not 
elected. Its members get their seats 
by right of birth (members of noble 
families) or through their official 
position (such as bishops of the 
Church of England). On paper, the 
House of Lords has a veto power 
something like that of our President. 
The Lords can reject a bill (except 
an appropriations bill). If Commons 
passes the bill again within a year, 
it becomes law. The Lords seldom 
reject bills. 


When Are Elections Held? 
IN THE U. S.: We elect a President 
on the first Tuesday after the first 


Monday of November in every year 
divisible by four. The next Presiden- 
tial election will be in 1952. At the 
same time—and on the November 
election day of every second year 
between Presidential elections—we 
choose all members of the House of 
Representatives and one third of the 
Senate. If elected for full terms, 
Senators hold office for six years, 
Representatives two, the President 
four. 

In Brirain: Members of the House 
of Commons are elected for five 
years. But they often serve less. A 
new House of Commons is elected 
when either of these two things hap- 
pens: (1) If Commons defeats an 
important measure proposed by the 





| 1945 


48 46.4 


Conservatives 39.9 417 


9 9.1 


Liberals 


THE PAST TWO BRITISH ELECTIONS 





% of popular vote | 
1950 | 1945 1950 
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% of Commons seats 


619 50.6 


The Opposition 


29.5 47.4 


3.9 1.3 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TODAY 


The Government 


j "No. seats ; 
313 
296 


~ (Labor Party 
( Conservatives 
|| Liberals 9 
1) Independents 1 


| Irish Nationalist 1 








(Five other seats: 3 vacant; 1 Irish Nationalist who has 
not taken his seat; 1 held by Speaker of the House) 





All others 3.1 2.8 47 0.7 

















cabinet, the cabinet must resign; if 
the party in power can’t form a new 
cabinet satisfactory to the majority 
of Commons, new elections are 
called. (2) The prime minister can 
at any time ask the king to “dissolve” 
(end) the life of the House of Com- 
mons and order new elections. This 
is what happened in Britain last 
month. At Prime Minister Attlee’s re- 
the King national 


quest called a 


election 
Who Can Vote? 


S.: Nearly all U. S. citi- 
18 in Georgia ) 


IN THE U 
zens over 21 (over 
can vote 

In Britain: Britain, too, gives the 
vote to nearly everyone over 21. 
Members of the royal family, inci- 
dentally, can’t vote. In the latest 


general election, about a year and a 
half ago, 85 per cent of the qualified 
voters went to the polls. This is a 
much higher voting percentage than 
in U. S. Presidential elections. 


How Is a British Cabinet Formed? 


The King will ask the leader of the 
party that wins the most seats in 
Commons to become prime minister. 
Che prime minister chooses the cabi- 
net. Cabinet ministers head the vari- 
ous executive departments of Brit- 
iin’s government ( just as cabinet 
members do in the U. S.). The British 
abinet also plays a large role in 
law-making. Sometimes two or more 
parties form a joint cabinet. This is 
called a coalition—a temporary alli- 
ance of the parties. It may happen if 
no party gets a majority of the seats 
in Commons 


What Are the Chief British 


Parties? 


Like the U. S., Britain has two 
najor parties: (1) The Labor party, 
whose central core of strength is the 
British trade-union group, believes 
in socialism. (2) The Conservative 
party favors greater free enterprise 
n British business 

The only other important British 
party is the Liberal party. Before 
World War I the Liberals dominated 
the British government. Today they 
have few seats in Parliament, but in 
a close election. may hold the “bal- 
ance of power “ 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced and 
defined on page 25. 


THE ISSUES 


“*4.‘LEM or Winnie? Which will 

get us out of troubles?” 

That’s the problem of British 
voters on October 2 


our 


ae) 

“Clem” and*“Winnie” are two eld- 
erly British political leaders. Between 
them. they have held Britain's most 
important government job—prime 
minister—for more than 11 years 
One of them wil! no doubt be the 
next prime minister 

“Clem” is Clement Attlee, 68. He 
has been prime minister since 1945 
He leads the Labor party, which 
won the last two British elections. 
His party stands for socialism. This 
means, to most Labor party mem- 
bers, government ownership of the 
major industries and government 
social welfare programs to improve 
living conditions. 

“Winnie” is Winston Churchill, 76 
He was prime minister from 1940 to 
1945. In the dark days of World War 
II, Britain fought with its back to the 


Socialism 
‘Hard Times 


wall against the Nazi Germans 
Churchill’s. bulldog determination 
and rousing speeches kept up Brit- 
ain’s courage and won. the world’s 
admiration. Since 1945 he has led 
the opposition Conservative party. 
This party stands for more free en- 
terprise and less governmental con- 
trol over British life. 

Who'll win the election? Recent 
public opinion polls indicate that the 
Conservatives wil! poll more votes 
than the Labor party. But these polls 
also show many undecided voters. 
Attlee hopes this “fence sitter” vote 
will swing to Labor on election day. 

The Labor party has its troubles. 
One is a disagreement within its own 
ranks. Some months ago Aneurin 
Bevan, a leader of the Labor party's 
left wing, quit his position in the 
Labor cabinet. He and his followers 
criticized the Attlee government for 
following too tamely where Uncle 
Sam leads. Bevan’s group protests 


Keystone photo 


Apprentice in Britain's key industry, coal mining. The drop in coal output this year 
may mean cold homes, -electric-power “brownouts,” factory stoppages this winter. 
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A Quick Look at Britain's Economic Problems 


A crowded island... 


No. of persons 
per square mile 


(a 
TB 


Britain 


540 


$5 




















THE GOOD NEWS 


THE BACKGROUND 


hich grows only 
of its food ... 


| Homegrown | fest half its overseas invest- 
ments in World War Hl... 


z 


Pre-wor 





Industrial production 
up 50% over pre-war 





Exports up 75% 
over pre-war 


and has seven times more over- 
seas debts than before the wer. 


THE BAD NEWS 








Y 
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The “terms of trade” 


Cost of what Brit- Price of what Britain 
ain buys—up 49% selis—up only 17% 


Trade deficit 


(gop between cost of im- 
ports and value of exports) 


£679 m. 





£348 m. 











that Britain's $13,000,000,000 rearma- 
ment program is drawing funds away 
from the social welfare services—and 
taking Britain toward war. Bevan 
and his followers are backing the 
Labor party in the election. But if 
Labor loses, there ma¥ be a great 
struggle between the Bevan and Att- 
lee group for control of the party. 

Conservatives hope to win the 
votes of the middle-income group— 
especially the housewives. Middle- 
income people have suffered perhaps 
more than other groups under the 
Labor government's “austerity” pro- 
gram. 

“Austerity” means living without 
luxuries and with little enough of 
the necessities of life. It means 
patching your old clothes and wear- 
ing them instead of buying new ones. 
It means scrimping and saving to 
get along. 

Suppose you lived in Britain. You 

















All 1950 First 7 months, 








1951 








could only get small amounts of 
some of your favorite foods. Meat is 
rationed. A Briton can buy about 22 
cents worth a week. He is. allowed 
four ounces of bacon or butter, three 
ounces of cheese, five ounces of 
candy, 10 ounces of sugar. You might 
be shivering a little as you think of 
the coming winter. Most Britons live 
in homes heated by coal-burning 
fireplaces. Coal is scarce. There isn’t 
even enough for the steam power 
plants. As a result Britons may have 
to do without electric lights some of 
the time next winter—as they did in 
the winter of 1946-47. 

What do the major parties pro- 
pose to do about these troubles? 
Let's drop in at a pre-election rally 


and hear the politicians’ speeches. 

LaporiTreE: “Keep us in power! 
Look at our record. We've practi- 
cally wiped out unemployment. We 
kept our promises to put the basic 
industries under government owner- 
ship—to nationalize them. We have 
nationalized the steel, coal, railway, 
gas, electric, and trucking industries. 
We're running them for the benefit 
of all the people, not just the stock- 
holders. We haven't any plans right 
now for nationalizing any more in- 
dustries—but something may comé 
up. 

“We've nearly wiped out inequali- 
ties of wealth. Why, if we taxed 
away all income over 2,000 pounds, 

(Continued on page 27) 




















A Workbook Page for the Unit on Britain 


TSR BRB Locm 
Ser rae went Pan ae 


Herblock in the Washington Post 
Attlee to Foreign Secretary Herbert Morri- 
son: “Heavens! What If We Should Win?” 


|. READ THE CARTOON 


Fill in blank spaces. Underline word or phrase in 
parentheses that correctly completes statements 

1. The man at right in the cartoon is —-.__ : 
who holds the position of ae __. in the 
envetneeR GE {0d Bo 


2. He is the head of the party. 





3. In the general election October 25 he will run for 
(president; member of Parliament; king). 


4. The cartoonist wants to give you the idea that the 
British government (has solved; is unaware of; is un- 
certain what to do about) its problems. 

5. According to the cartoon, one problem in British 
domestic affairs is ____mmttt-.____ and. one prob-- 


lem in foreign affairs is 





6. “Austerity” means 





7. The problem of Iran concerns the nationalization 


of the industry of a Middle East 


nation 





ll. BUILDING YOUR VOCABULARY 


Write the meaning of the following phrases. Use 
your history textbooks to help you, if necessary. ( An- 
swer on separate sheet of paper if desired. ) 


1. Coalition cabinet. —* 





, 2. Parliament. 








8. Vote of confidence. 
4 


. Veto power. 





ill. WHICH GOVERNMENT? 


Write B if the statement refers to the British systeut 
of government; A, if it refers to the American syste 
and BA, if it refers to both. 

. The official head of the government has litt 
power. 

_2. There are two major political parties. : 

3. Election day is the first Tuesday after the first 

Monday in November. 

. The law-making body is called the House of 
Commons. 

. The upper house of the legislature has practi- 
cally equal powers with the lower house. 

. Nearly all citizens over 21 can vote. 

. The members of the cabinet are also members of 
the law-making body. 


IV. MAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Place the letter of the correct choice in the blank 

space. : 

__1. All are independent Commonwealth nations ex- 
cept: (a) Canada and South Africa; (b)' Ceylon” 
and Australia; (c) Malaya and Nigeria. f 
Under the present British government: (a) free- 
dom of enterprise has been enlarged; (b) the 
government took over the ownership of several 
major industries; (c) all plans for national health 
insurance were rejected. 

3. Which is a result of Britain’s “austerity” program? 
(a) the standard of living of many people was 
lowered; (b) the Labor party became more pop- 
ular than ever; (c) economic problems were 
largely solved. 

. The export trade is important to Britain because: 
(a) Britain exports most of her agricultural crops; 
(b) the income from exports helps Britain pay for 
what she must buy abroad; (c) the British have 
always sold more goods to other countries than 
they bought from other countries. 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


Answer on separate sheet of paper. 

No matter who wins in the forthcoming election, 
Britain's problems at home and abroad will not be 
solved quickly. Explain. 





‘Teen-age Jet Expert 


Photos from Adventures Ahead, published by General Electric Co. 


ONE of the nation’s youngest specialists 
in jet engines is Ronald Wheeler, 14, of 
Ilion, N. Y. 

What caught his interest was the tre- 
mendous loss of leftover gases pouring out 
of the rear of the jet engine. Designers have 
built an “afterburner” chamber which cap- 
tures waste gases and reheats or reburns 
them. This increases the power of the en- 
gine. Ronald decided that a second after- 
burner would increase power still more. 

His science teacher at Ilion Junior H. S., 
Mrs. Esther Wilcox, suggested that he ex- 
plain his idea to Air Force officials. The top 
picture shows Ronald making a “mock-up” 
of his scheme on a breadboard. 

Jet engineers told him his idea won't 
work just at present. Tailpipe temperatures 
are so high that no metal now available can 
be used to make a second afterburner. 

But engineers were so impressed with 
Ronald’s knowledge of jet propulsion that 
he was taken on a tour of Griffis Air Force 
base at Rome, N. Y., and the General Elec- 
tric jet engine plant at Lockland, Ohio, and 
Flight Test Center in Schenectady, N. Y. 
He is the youngest official visitor ever ad- 
mitted to the Lockland plant. There he met 
Harold Kirkendall (lower photo), a midget 
who works inside the tailpipe of the J-47 
jet engine. Kirkendall is only 47 inches tall. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


“FINHE Scots are about to make me 

lose my southern accent. I might 
have a Scotch brogue when I return. 
I might be wearing a kilt.” 

So Rufus Littell, Jr., an Arkansas 
teen-ager, wrote to World Week re- 
cently from Sterlingshire, 30 miles 
from Edinburgh, in “bonnie Scot- 
land.” And there you see him, on the 
right—wearing a kilt! 

Rufus is spending four months 
living and working with farm fam- 
ilies in Scotland. He is one of 
American farm boys and girls aged 
18-25 taking part in the 1951 Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange 
Project. These young people hail 
from 33 states and Alaska. They are 
“down on the farm” in 22 countries— 
not only in Western Europe, but also 
in Israel, Lebanon, New “Zealand, 
and Brazil. The program brings 
foreign youth to the U. S., too. Last 
spring 24 young farmers from eight 
nations came to work in this country. 

IFYEP’s aim is to spread interna- 
tional understanding and good-will. 
Both “hosts” and “guests” learn about 
each other’s larids and peoples 

The 4-H Clubs pay a large part 
of IFYEP’s expenses. 4-H is a na- 
tional organization of nearly two 
million U. S. farm boys and girls. In 
one state, 4-H’ers have a “Pennies 
for Peace” program. Each member 
gives a penny for each year of his 
age to support IFYEP. 


A Yank 
in Scotland 


Officials of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the nation’s land- 
grant colleges help carry out the 
program. The director of the agricul- 
tural extension service in each par- 
ticipating state nominates candidates 
to represent his state. 

Rufus is 18, a graduate of Hughes 
High Schoo! in Hughes, Arkansas. 
His home town is Ideth, Arkansas. 

Here’s what Rufus told World 
Week about Scotland: 

“When I arrived in Scotland, I was 
surprised to find that everyone wasn’t 
wearing kilts. In fact, the Scots dress 
just as we Americans do, except that 
their colors are more conservative 
than ours. They really craned their 
necks at me the day I wore my 
‘chartreuse’ shirt. 

“Scottish schools don’t offer the 


many extra-curricular activities ours 
do. Incidentally, for a Scottish girl 
to wear make-up to high school is 
unheard-of. 

“The Scots get more out of their 
land than we do. Every usable acre 
is put to work. What isn’t plowed 
for crops is used for pasturage or 
planted for forest. 

“I was surprised to find that the 
Scots raise more crops per acre than 
we do. At harvest-time, their farm 
machines sometimes leave loose 
stalks on the ground. The Scots al- 
ways make sure to pick them up. 
They tell me, ‘That's the profit, 
laddie.’ 

“In most areas, after three years 
of crop-raising, they turn the land to 
hay and pasture for two years. This 
gives the land a chance to rest and 
build up its richness again. 

“On more than half the farms, the 
family does all the work. A few 
workers are hired during harvest- 
time. Average size of farms is less 
than 100 acres. Scottish farmers are 
gradually switching from horses to 
tractors for farm work. In proportion 
to the amount of her cropland, Brit- 
ain has more tractors than we do. 


What They Think of U. S. 


“It is truly amazing the miscon- 
ceptions of America I've found here. 
Some people seem to think that 
every American is wealthy. and that 
the U. S. is a paradise of easy money. 

“I think that IFYEP is a step to- 
ward world peace. In what other 
way could the farm youth of our 
country live, work, and play with 
farm families abroad? These trips 
are giving us the chance to see how 
people really live in other lands. In 
the end, you find they're not at all 
as different as you expected, but that 
they're kind, hospitable people, who 
will do anything to make your stay 
more enjoyable.” 








Roche in Buffalo Courter Express 


Pro Argument: Going Hunting 


FOREWORD 
idee gambling is illegal in 


every State but Nevada, millions of 
people risk their salaries and happiness 
in some form of gambling. 

The Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver, showed that powerful local and 
even nation-wide organizations of gam- 
blers have been formed. The Committee 
showed that these criminal “syndicates” 
existed because some political bosses 
and police protected them from arrest— 
for a price 

To raise money, Congress is consid- 
ering adopting a tax of 10 per cent of 
all bets taken by professional gamblers. 

Senator Kefauver denounces this pro- 
posal as “a partial sanction of gambling 
by the Federal Government.” 

Should the Federal Government tax 
gambling? 


YES! 


1. The Federal 
more revenue. 


Government needs 


Organized gambling is one of the 
nation’s biggest industries. It does an 
annual business of about $20,000,- 
000,000! You can see how tremendous 
this is by comparing it with the net 
sales of General Motors, which re- 
ceived less than $4,000,000,000 for 
all the Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Olds- 
mobiles, Buicks, and Cadillacs it sold 
during the first half of 1951. 

Right now, the Federal Govern- 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 25 
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Should the Federal Government Tax 


GAMBLING? 


ment needs all the tax money it can 
get to pay for defense. If it can 
snatch a percentage of the billions 
spent on gambling, so much the 
better. Every cent Uncle Sam gets 
this way means a penny less in taxes 
for the rest of us. 

Besides the extra money our Gov- 
ernment can receive by taxing bets 
directly, there will be a big increase 
in the income taxes paid by book- 
makers. Nobody likes to declare in- 
come from illegal sources, and book- 
makers can be expected to pay higher 
income taxes if gambling is legalized. 


2. A gambling tax bill will discour- 
age betting. 


It's a well known fact that sales 
or excise taxes tend to discourage 
spending and promote saving. A man 
is going to think twice before he 
makes a $100 bet when he knows 
that he has to turn over $10 to the 
Government whether he wins or 
loses. 


3. it would be easier to control legal- 
ized gambling and clean out the crooks. 


Bookmaking is legal in England, 
yet the English don’t have gangsters 
ordering some public officials around 
like trained seals. We do. 

If the Federal Government licensed 
every gambler and bookmaker, rack- 
eteers would vanish. Before a gam- 
bler would be given a license, his 
character and record would be thor- 
oughly investigated. He would not 
dare to break the law for fear of 
losing his license. 

Gamblers would police themselves, 
as race track operators do in the 25 
States where it is legal to place a 
pari-mutuel bet at the track. Race 
tracks have their own protective 
bureau staffed by former FBI inves- 
tigators. In 1950, out of 12,000 races 
involving 96,000 horses, there were 
only 23 cases of “fixed” races 

Nevada is the only State where all 


and con 














gambling is legal and taxed. Emest 
W. Cragin, mayor of Las Vegas, says, 
“The moral level of our town com- 
pares with others of similar size. . . . 
Las Vegas (population about 25,000) 
has 30 churches. . . . Here the money 
goes into the public treasury—money 
which in other States buys. protec- 
tion, corrupts government, and helps 
only the crooked politicians and the 
bosses.” 


4. Present laws are unfair and hypo- 
critical. 


Twenty-five States: have made 
gambling at race tracks legal so that 
they can get $100,000,000 in taxes. 
This means the citizens and public 
officials of over half our States are 
being hypocritical if they say the 
Federal Government shouldn't tax 
gambling. 

It seems to be proper for a man 
with lots of time and lots of money 
to visit a race track and bet hundreds 
of dollars. Then why should a poorer 
man have to take a chance on a night 
in jail just for wagering two dollars 
at the corner barber shop? Wouldn't 
it be much fairer to legalize all gam- 
bling? 


5. Betting is a deep-rooted instinct. 
You can’t stop if. 

Turn the pages of history and 
you'll find that people have always 
gambled and probably always will. 
When the suburbs of the ancient 
city of Herculaneum in Italy were 
unearthed, the following advertise- 
ment was found on a wall: 

“For the smallest reward, Elvius 
the charioteer will tell all factions 
the names of the winning chariots in 
the races of Rome, and this before 
the day of the contest. At Crocus, 
the wine-seller’s, near the Gate of 
Augustus, sits Elvius with his se- 
crets.” 

Marchette Chute, in he? book 
Shakespeare in London, tells how in 
1576 Queen Elizabeth gave Thomas 
Cornwallis permission to run a gam- 
bling establishment though it was 
against the law. She said that Lon- 








doners “secretly or openly ... do 
commonly play and . . . no penalty 
of the laws or statutes aforesaid hath 
restrained them.” 

Since it appears gambling is here 
to stay, and can’t be suppressed, why 
not make it pay ‘taxes? 


6. Gambling is an economic benefit 
fo the country, like any other business. 


People are willing to pay for what- 
ever enjoyment they get out of gam- 
bling. Their money enables hundreds 
of thousands of other people, profes- 
sional gamblers, to support families. 
These professionals might otherwise 
be on the relief rolls, or worse, might 
turn to crime and violence. 


1. A tax on gambling would cost the 
Federal Government more than it would 
be worth. 


A Federal gambling tax would 
cost a lot more to administer than 
the money it would bring into the 
Treasury. An army of investigators 
would be needed to check on appli- 


cants for gambling licenses, to sur- 


vey their activities, and to audit their 
tax returns. 
Even more important, the Govern- 


ment would lose tax revenue because 


of decreased business activity. Bet- 
tors would stay away from work, 
wouldn’t concentrate on their jobs. 
That gambling hurts legitimate busi- 
ness was attested to by Senator Hunt, 
former governor of Wyoming. He 
stated that when gambling was out- 
lawed in his State, business increased 
tremendously and sales tax revenues 
to the State immediately soared. 

Nevada likes to claim that its citi- 
zens are virtually tax free, thanks to 
gambling revenue. In 1946-47, Neva- 
da took jn only about 3.9 per cent of 
its total tax receipts from gambling. 
It received further aid from the U. S. 
Government amounting to 29 per 
cent of its total tax receipts. Perhaps 
if Nevada cut out gambling and at- 
tracted legitimate industries, the 
citizens of other States wouldn't 
have to pay roughly one-third of 
Nevada's bills. 

Even if a Federal gambling tax 
resulted in the expected $400,000,000 
extra revenue, it amounts to less than 
$3 for every man, woman, and child 
in America. Most Americans would 
be willing to pay many times that 





Los Angeles Herald and Express 


Con Argument: Don’t Let That Foot Get in Your Door! 


amount to keep legalized gambling 
out of their communities! 


2. A gambling tox will increase bet- 


If millions of Americans gamble 
when it is illegal to do so, how many 
more would gamble if bookmakers 
were allowed to do business openly? 

The Federal Government, inter- 
ested in added tax revenue, would 
find itself encouraging gambling. 
Senator Kefauver said, “The fascina- 
tion of gambling to many people is 
so strong that, in my opinion, it 
would be complete folly to make the 
facilities more available than they 
presently are.” 

Gamblers are morally weak. They 
are unable to resist the urge to gam- 
ble. Like dope-addicts, they will not 
protect themselves and must be pro- 
tected by law. Legalized gambling 
won't encourage people to save. 


3. Legalized gambling would increase 
crime and corruption. 

The Kefauver Committee, after 
looking into Nevada, concluded, “As 
a case history of legalized gambling, 
Nevada speaks sory in the 
negative.” Senator Kefauver adds 
that Nevada cities “have become 
headquarters for some of the na- 
tion’s worst mobsters . . . the State 
of Nevada has found it necessary to 
increase police protection substan- 
tially—an expensive proposition.” 

Harry Gross, owner of a $20,- 
000,000 yearly bookmaking syndi- 
cate, paid out a million dollars to 
willing policemen for “protection.” 
Bookmakers will be just as likely to 
bribe Federal license and tax inves- 
tigators. P 

Gambling in England isn’t a valid 
comparison. In England the player's 
betting is limited by the credit he 
can establish with the bookmaker 
after an investigation of his finances. 
Betting is thus “rationed.” 


4. Pari-mutuel betting sets no prece- 
dent. 

Two wrongs don’t make a right. 
Just because some States legalize 
betting at race tracks doesn’t mean 
that all betting should be legalized. 
Gambling is immoral wherever it’s 
done. It exploits human weakness, 
it undermines personal character, it 
destroys respect for an honest day's 
work. It gives birth to crime. It turns 
friend against friend, wife against 
husband, child against father. It 
makes thieves out of honest business 
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men, and criminals out of public offi- 
cials. Like a cancer, gambling de- 
vours the moral organism until it is 
destroyed 


5. Gambling can and must be stopped. 


The fiction that gambling is an in- 
curable instinct and should be legal- 
ized plays right into the hands of 
the gambling racketeers 

Even if gambling basic 
human instinct—which is doubtful 
since not all people gamble—that 
still wouldn't be any reason for legal- 
izing it. We would have to try more 
than ever to suppress and control it. 

If we ceased trying to control our 
instincts, we'd all be at each other's 
throats in a short time. Civilization 
would go into reverse gear 

We can lick gambling and gam- 
blers. The Kefauver Committee Re- 
port said, “In States where gambling 
is illegal, this alliance of gamblers, 
gangsters, and government will yield 
to the spotlight of publicity and the 
pressure of public opinion, but where 
gambling receives a cloak of respec- 


were a 


tability through legislation, there is 
no weapon which can be used to 
keep the gamblers and their money 
out of politics.” 


6. A Federal excise tax on gombling 
is ec d, and imp 
to put into practice 





Our country became great because 
of the thrift and industry of our 
people. Millions of Americans 
worked hard, saved their money, and 
invested that money in new enter- 
prises. 

Gambling is the opposite of thrift 
and industry. 

Not only does gambling divert 
money from legitimate commerce, 
thus hurting the nation’s business, 
but it tends to limit legitimate invest- 
ments in America’s productive enter- 
prises. It affects the future economy 
of our nation, as well as the present. 

A Federal tax would increase 
gambling and multiply its harmful 
economic effects. Such a tax would 
create practical difficulties, too. 
Where State and local laws prohibit 













gambling, will the Federal Govern- 
ment interfere and say, “Let these 
fellows alone. I need their taxes”? 

If so, what happens to the “State’s 
rights and powers” provided by our 
Constitution to guard our freedom? 

Those who propose to legalize 
gambling would compromise with 
evil. Experience proves that evil 
cannot be appeased. It must be 
licked. Or it licks you. 
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Cross-country Quiz 


By Edward Zinbarg, James Madison High School 
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Map for World Week by Robert Winslow 
Arrows show direction of water flow in 
key rivers and canals of California Cen- 
tral Valley irrigation project. Unshaded 
area is Central Valley drainage basin. 


“BAZ E enjoy pushing rivers around,” 

says the U. S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Some of the Bureau’s 
amazing projects are just beginning 
to bear fruit. 


1. Grand Coulee. 


The Bureau has “transplanted” 
part of the mighty Columbia River. 
The river is lifting itself by its own 
bootstraps, you might say. 

Back in prehistoric times, ice cov- 
ered the northern United States. A 
great glacier plugged up the canyon 
of the Columbia in northeastern 
Washington State. So the river cut a 
new channel. Later the glacier 
melted. The river “went home” to its 
old channel again. And there, high 
and dry above the canyon, lay the 
abandoned channel, now a steep- 
walled valley. 

Settlers came to the West. Many 
of them tried to raise wheat in this 
valley. In rainy seasons the farmers 
harvested a fair crop. Then came the 
dry years. The land would go back 
to semi-desert. 

But the land is rich. It could raise 
splendid crops, if there were orily 
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Pushing Our Rivers Around 


enough water. And there’s plenty of 
water close by—in the Columbia 
River. 

Down in the canyon is Grand 
Coulee Dam—the biggest dam any- 
‘where. Engineers have installed 
there the two most powerful motors 
in the world. To run these motors, 
part of the electric power which the 
Columbia generates in the spillways 
at Grand Coulee is used. This power 
operates two gigantic pumps. ( Even- 
tually there will be 12 of these pumps, 
each big enough to pump all the 
water that New York City uses in a 
day.) 

The pumps are hoisting part of 
the Columbia River 280 feet to the 
top of its bank and dumping it into 
the ancient ice-age channel. There, 
this summer, a 27-mile-long lake be- 
gan to form. Hundreds of miles of 
canals carry the life-giving water 
into the sagebrush-covered land 
round about. By next spring, about 
87,000 acres will be irrigated. Every 
year more land will be added. There 
are a trillion acres of land in the 
tract. 

Here you can see the opening of 
a new Western frontier! The Gov- 
ernment is selling land in plots of 40 
to 160 acres, for one-family farms. 
These new farms can grow rich 
crops that will add to the nation’s 
food supply. 


2. Central Valley. 


California’s Central Valley—500 
miles long by 100 miles wide—is a 
great food-growing region. 

The San Joaquin River flows north- 
ward through the dry southern part 
of Central Valley. This region has 
two thirds of the irrigable land of 
the valley—and only one third of the 
water. 

The Sacramento River flows south 
through the northern part of the val- 
ley. The Sacramento Valley usually 
gets plenty of rain. The upper Sacra- 
mento River generates power at 


Shasta Dam. Using some of this . 


power, engineers are pumping part 
of the Sacramento River into a canal 


117 miles long. The canal runs south. 
At its southern end, the “displaced” 
Sacramento River pours into the San 
Joaquin River and flows back noru:- 
ward again through the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

That means that the Sacramento 
River is watering the San Joaquin 
Valley. Therefore, farmers in the 
valley don’t need so much of the San 
Joaquin’s water as formerly. 

So—Step 2—Friant Dam on the 
upper San Joaquin River turns part 
of*the San Joaquin River out of its 
channel and into another canal. This 
canal, 153 miles long, runs south to 
drought-plagued Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. 

Through this double-shuffle of 
California’s rivers, says the Bureau 
of Reclamation, “the rain will move 
500 miles south.” 

They mean that the water which 
fell as rain and snow at the head- 
waters of the Sacramento River 
makes possible the watering of even 
the southern tip of the Central Val- 
ley. 

3. “Big T.” 

The Colorado River crosses the 
Continental Divide in two places. 
Years ago, an aqueduct was built to 
bring part of the lower Colorado 
River to Los Angeles and surround- 
ing area in California. 

Now the upper Colorado is flowing 
through the 12,000-foot-high crest of 
the Continental Divide in the State 
of Colorado. Western Colorado 
doesn’t need the Colorado’s waters. 
But not far away to the east, across 
the mountains, is the dry edge of the 
vast Great Plains. 

A system of dams, reservoirs, 
pumps, and tunnels leads part of the 
upper Colorado through the Rockies 
and spills it out near Denver to help 
irrigate a 600,000-acre tract of scant- 
ily watered land. This “Colorado-Big 
Thompson” project is only partly in 
operation. The Big Thompson is one 
of the streams on the eastern side of 
the Rockies into which the Colorado 


water will flow. 


; 











Tony’s Temptation 


After the movie, Tony Purcell] and 
his girl friend, Agnes, decided to ex- 
plore the new drug store on Washing- 
ton Street. (The owner was offering an 
Opening Day Special Idiot’s Delight— 
four scoops of ice cream, an entire 
banana, topped with hot fudge, whipped 
cream and crushed nuts—at the incredi- 
bly low price of 35 cents each!) Need- 
less to say, they both found the Sundae 
School department of the Modern Age 
Drug Store simply “George”! 

So, apparently, did most of the popu- 
lation of Benton Heights. The long line 
of customers filed slowly by the desk 
the cashier was frantically mak- 
ing change. “Must be a new girl,” 
whispered Tony. “No wonder she’s jit- 
tery,“with all this trade the first day.” 
As Tony walked out counting his 
change, he saw that he had $9.30 in- 


where 


stead of $4.30. He had given the 
cashier a $5 bill—but evidently she had 
thought it was a ten-spot! 

Tony looked back. The line at the 
cashier's desk was growing and the 
poor girl was busier than ever. Just as 
he was debating what to do next, he 
saw Bud, Mary, Helen, and Wally, who 
also were just leaving. “Hurry, you two,” 
Wally shouted. “We're going your way 
and we'll drive you home.” 

“Swell!” replied Agnes. “C'mon, 
Tony, what are you waiting for any- 
way?” 

If you were Tony, 


do? 


what would you 


l. Should you act at once to correct 
the error—or is tomorrow time enough 
to think about it? Would your decision 
to return the “bonus” money or keep it 
depend on whether it was a large sum 
of money or a small one? Whether it 
was your own mistake or that of some- 
one else? Whether you needed the 
money more than the person who made 
the mistake? Whether some one saw 
you? Whether the staff of the store 
knew you by name and by sight? If 
your gang laughed at you as a “sucker” 


for deciding to return the money— 
would that change your decision? 

2. Who stands the loss if a store or 
bank clerk makes a mistake in giving 
change? Does the money come out of 
the clerk’s salary? From a special fund 
which the owner of the store keeps for 
such losses? (You might inquire about 
the practice in your own neighbor- 

ood. ) 

8. Why is honesty the best policy? 
Because you may get caught if you're 
not honest? Because you want people 
to be honest with you? Because other 
people will respect you more if you're 
honest? Because you'll respect yourself 


more? 
% ay: . 
‘ 





ash q4 Head 


Q. The boys in 
our gang complain 


time about 
the high cost of 
dating. We (the 
girls) would like to 
help them out by 
giving a Halloween 
party or dance, 
but the boys don't 
like to.dress up in 
costumes and they 
won't dance unless almost forced to 
What do you suggest? 


all the 


Gay Head 


4. Instead of asking the boys to come 
ask them to bring or wear 
one single item which will identify 
them as the “ghost” of a famous person. 
Girls, too.) When a guest arrives, tell 
him to learn the identity of his fellow 
ar (Any number of questions may 
be shed. but they may be answered 
only with yes or no.) 

When a group of boys are together, 
they're sometimes afraid that the others 
will laugh at the first boy who starts 
to dance. To avoid this, begin the party 
with a “mixer” dance which will start 
everyone dancing at once. For example, 
give each girl a toy balloon, shipping 
tag, string and pencil. (Use orange and 


in costume, 


black balloons, if you like!) Each girl 
blows up her balloon, attaches the tag 
to it, and writes her name on the tag. 
The girls then form a circle and the 
boys form a larger circle outside the 
girls’ circle. The girls begin .marching 
to the left; the boys to the right. When 
the music stops, the girls toss their bal- 
loons in the air and bat them into the 
center of the circle. The boys dash for 
them and each boy dances with the girl 
whose name appears on the tag of the 
balloon he captures. 

Then give each boy two feet of 
string and ask him to tie the balloon 
to the left ankle of the girl. When the 
music starts, each couple should at- 
tempt to step on the balloons of passing 
couples and at the same time defend 
their own. When a balloon is destroyed, 
the couple are eliminated. The couple 
remaining on the floor the longest win 
the prize. All participants must retain 
somewhat of a dancing position—that is 
they mustn’t stop dancing and run 
around stepping on balloons! 

Because shy boys find it difficult to 
ask girls to dance and both boys and 
girls are afraid of being “stuck” for the 
evening with the same partner, make 
every other dance “girl’s choice.” It's 
fun—and if you have the same number 
of girls as boys, it means that every girl 
will have a chance to dance. If you 
have an uneven number of boys and 
girls, draw (or buy) a paper skeleton 
and have the boy who is without a 
dancing partner dance with the skele- 
ton. Eventually he tags a dancing cou- 


ple, gives the skeleton to the boy and 
dances with the girl. The skeleton, thus, 
is passed from boy to boy. 5 

Stage a “murder” as a dramatic high- 
light of the evening. Take one of the 
guests aside and tell her she is to be 
murdered—“stabbed in the back”—in 
the course of the evening. Tell her to 
scream and fall to the floor when 
the “crime” takes place. Then take an- 
other guest aside and tell him to do the 
“stabbing” when-you turn off the lights. 
(The victim is not to be told who is to 
murder her.) When you're ready for 
the crime, turn out the lights unexpect- 
edly. Confusion will result and after a 
pause long enough to allow the villain 
to get away from the spot, turn on the 
lights again. 

Insist that no one leave the room and 
appoint a prosecuting attorney (a clever 
boy or girl) to discover the murderer. 
He quizzes each person, and everyone 
must answer truthfully. The murderer 
must, of course, be near the victim at 
the right moment, but he shouldn't 
hover over her all evening. No one at 
the party should know that this game 
is to be played until the time of the 
murder. Even the victim shouldn't 
know when the event is to start until 
the lights go out. 

Refreshments: Make your serving 
table the center of a large crepe-paper 
“web.” Ensnare your male guests with 
big bowls of popcorn and walnuts to be 
cracked (intermission activity). At the 
end of the evening serve sandwiches, 
ice-cream, cake, and apple cider or milk. 
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QUESTION: What grain was worshipped by 
the Indians of the Americas? 


ANSWER: As far back as the ancient Mayans 
of Central America, and the Incas of South 
America, corn has played a major part in the 
religious ceremonies of all Indian civilizations. 
These people depended on corn to keep them 
alive, so they offered frequent sacrifices to the 
corn gods of their tribes. 





QUESTION: Who invented the game of basket- 
ball? 


ANSWER: A doctor, James A. Naismith, in- 
vented basketball in Springfield, Mass., in 1891. 
It has since become one of America’s most popu- 
lar games. It’s exciting and fast-moving—but it 
uSes up lots of energy. That’s why high-score 
players in this and other active games eat “high- 
score” breakfasts every day. 


Post-TENS 


Products of General Foods 





Post_| Tests 
TOAST RAISIN 








QUESTION: What is a “high-score” breakfast? 


ANSWER: A breakfast that scores high in 
energy values: bread and butter (or fortified 
margarine), cereal,* milk, and fruit or fruit juice. 
It will help you reach your goéJs in work and 
play. You're the loser if you miss breakfast. So 
eat a “high-score” breakfast every day—and keep 
scoring! 


% ...for instance, 
Post Toasties... 
they’re the better 
corn flakes! 


Ary A\\ The Famous POST cerea® 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post's 40% Bran Flakes Pest-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-NutsFickes Post's Wheat Meal Suger Crisp 





‘‘End’’ of the World 


O experts who know their pigskin 

best, the “end” of the world is 
brawny Bob Carey, captain and left 
end at Michigan State College. 

Big Bob is a coach’s dream. A tre- 
mendous hunk of man, standing 6-feet, 
5-inches tall and weighing 215 pounds, 
Bob can run like a hound, shift like a 
rabbit, and catch anything thrown at 
him. 

As a sophomore two years ago, the 
glue-fingered Spartan nabbed 26 passes 
for 523 yards and 8 touchdowns—the 
best record made by a Mid-West end 
in nearly 20 years. 

Bob started the 1950 season touted 
as a sure-fire All-American. Nobody 
was surprised when he took personal 
charge of Oregon State in his team’s 
opening game. He caught two touch- 
down passes, booted five straight extra 
points, and kicked a field goal for a 
total of 20 points! 

It looked as though Bob was heading 


for a record season. But it wasn’t to be. 


He banged a knee pretty badly, and it 
never healed completely. Nevertheless 
he got into every game, caught three 
touchdown passes, and was his team’s 
extra-point specialist. 

In this capacity, he booted 27 out of 
35 points and kicked two field goals as 
well. It was his three-pointer that pro 
vided the margin of victory over Notre 
Dame in that famous 36-33 thriller. De 
spite his injury, Bob wound up the sea- 
son as the Spartans’ second highest 
scorer. 

Football isn’t Bob’s only talent. Far 
from it. The big fellow happens to be 
the greatest all-around athlete in the 
Mid-West. He is the varsity center in 
basketball Big Ten shot-put 
champion. 

With all these glowing feats to his 
credit, what do you think he lists as his 
biggest thrill in sports? His field goal 
against Notre Dame? His record shot 
sopohmore grid 


and the 


put heave? That great 
season? Wrong 
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COMPLEXION 
FOOD 














Spots and bumps upon your skin 
Should be treated from within; 

Foods can help them disappear 

So “feed” your face to keep it clear! 








For a clear complexion, feed your skin as well as clean it. 
Milk, fruits, and vegetables are excellent skin tonics. Go 
easy on sweets and fats, and avoid all greasy, fried foods. 


Bob Carey, Michigan State’s star end. 


For his No. 1 sports thrill, Bob goes 
back to his high school days at Charle- 
voix, Mich. He says: “I'll never forget 
the two touchdown passes I caught in 
Charlevoix High’s 33-0 victory over its 
big rival, Boyne City High. It was the 
first time in 13 that we beat 
Boyne City, and what made my catches 
even sweeter was that they were thrown 
by my twin brother, Bill.” 

Bill, incidentally, is still teaming up 
with Bob, being on the football and bas- 
ketball teams at Michigan State. 

Bob’s line-up of “favorites” includes: 
Actor, CaryGrant; actress, Claudette 
Colbert Bing Crosby; band, 
Guy Lombardo; school subject, history; 
and hobby, athletics and camp life. His 
ambition is “just to be successful,” 


years 


singer 


e © ° 


NOTRE DAME and Army stand as 
the nation’s “winning-est” football teams 
over the past 10 years. Following are 
the country’s top ranking powers for 
the period between 1941-50: 


College L Pet. 
Notre Dame W 85.1 
Army W 84.8 
Michigan 17 79.3 
Texas er 20 78.6 
Tennessee 7 77.8 
Georgia 24 74.5 
Alabama 21 74.2 
Oklahoma ..... 24 73.7 
. Penn State - 22 72.4 
. Pennsylvania 23 70.5 


SCOnNOuswnwn = 


You may be interested to know that 
the two most successful teams over the 
past 20 years are—no, not Notre Dame 
and Army—but Tennessee and Alabama. 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


foundation (p. 4)—A fund set up for 
a charitable purpose, to improve edu- 
cation, or to maintain an institution, 
such as a hospital. Noun. 

dominion (p. 4)—A_ self-governing 
unit of the British Commonwealth. 

heir apparent (p. 9)—The person 
who is first in line to receive a certain 
property or title of nobility if he outlives 
the person then holding the property or 
title. Noun. 

consort (p. 9)—The wife or husband 
of a king or queen, under some condi- 
tions, does not share the throne but is 
called a consort. Noun. 

Church of England (p. 12)—The 
Anglican Church, which is supported 
by the government of Great Britain. 

executive (p. 12)—As a noun, a per- 
son or branch of government which 
carries on the day-to-day business of a 
nation and administers the laws. 

appropriation (p. 12)—As used in the 
article, money set aside by a govern- 
ment for a certain use. Noun. 

Union Jack (p. 11)—The national flag 
of the United Kingdom. 

social welfare (p. 13)—The social 
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welfare services of a government are | , 


those which seek to protect individuals 
from some of the hazards and difficul- 
ties of life, such as loss of employment, 
illness, old age, or poverty. This aid 
may take the form of cash payments or 
of free services, as in the case of the 
British health service. 

left wing (p. 13)—The more liberal 
or radical part of a political party is 
often called the left wing of the organi- 
zation 

rationed (p. 14)—When the govern- 
ment allows people to buy only a fixed 
amount (or not more than a certain 
limit) of certain goods, those goods are 
said to be rationed. Adjective. 

bookmaker (p. 18)—A person in the 
business of taking bets on horse races. 

aqueduct (p. 21)—A large pipe or 
elevated structure for bringing water 
from a distant source. Noun. 

pari-mutuel (p. 18)—A_ system of 
betting on races in which the winners 
divide up the total amount bet in pro- 
portion to their wagers. (The agency 
running the betting takes a percentage 
of the total wagers.) 

reclamation (p. 21)—Putting waste 
materials to use; such as making desert, 
marshy, or submerged lands available 
for farming. Noun. 


Say It Right! 
Kwame Nkruma (p. 4)—kwéa mé n’krdd 
ma. 
Aneurin Bevan (p. 13)—An # rin bé vén. 
San Joaquin (p. 21)—sin wi 











THE TWINS 
OF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
BASKETBALL 














PLAY WITH 
SURE-FINGERED SKILL! 


These Spalding-made Basket Balls are 
designed to put more speed and accuracy 
into your game. Featuring the famous 
Last-Bilt construction at its best, the 
improved pebbling assures finger-tip control 
and the wider channel seams give a sure grip 
for expert ball handling. 








It’s easy to see why the Spalding 104 
Last-Bilt was chosen official Basket 

Ball of the National Junior College A.A. 
Tournament. 


eS es SPALDING 


Spalding, 161 6th Avenue, 


New York 13, N. Y. 





GIRL 
in a JAM 


AVE you ever leafed through a 

popular magazine and drooled over 
the colored advertisements of luscious 
food—orange coconut chiffon pie, tapi- 
oca pudding topped with strawberries, 
three - decker ham - and - cheese sand- 
wiches? Sorry, but we can't go on; 
we're feeling faint! 

However, we do want to tell you 
about our visit the other day to Gen- 
eral Foods’ test kitchens in the Postum 
Building in Manhattan. We were in a 
hurry to meet Marie Snell, handsome 
home economist at General 
Foods. “We'll also see some of these 
pies cakes that always look so 
good in the ads,” we thought happily 
as we whizzed skyward in the elevator. 
“Maybe we'll even be invited to sample 
five or six of them.” 

Marie Snell met us at the door of 
the kitchen and around. 
Sure enough, there were five wonderful 
lemon pies cooling on a table. “We're 
going to photograph them this after 
noon for an ad,” Marie explained. Ob- 
viously, the pies couldn’t be cut now 


young 


and 


showed us 


Taste Test Room 


“Oh, well,” we thought, “there are 
four other kitchens We moved 
on to a big taste test with a 
table-like shelf three 
sides of it 

“Here's where Wwe 
ucts,” Marie said 
blindfold tests. We 


yur products 


here.” 
room 
running around 
test food prod 
Sometimes we give 
make up various 
und ask the 
is better and why.” 
there 


samples of 
tasters which one 
Would vou believe it 
a crumb of food in sight! 
Marie, we 


in New York City in 


wasn't 


il 
soon discovered, was born 
1925. Her family 


A Career Club Feature 
INURE crunun 


Marie Snell watches Joan Rooney weigh a batch of jam in the test kitchen. 


moved to Washington, D. C., and 
Marie went to Woodrow Wilson H. S. 
there. Then she went to Brigham 
Young University in Provo, Utah, and 
took the food and nutrition course. She 
was graduated in 1947. In school, Marie 
belonged to the Mixed Chorus and the 
Home Ec Club and spent her spare 
minutes on the golf course. 

In the fall of 1947, Marie went to 
work for the General Electric Co. in 
its consumer kitchens in Bridgeport, 
Conn. As a junior home economist for 
G. E., Marie studied G. E.’s household 

ranges, toasters, 
washers, ironers, etc. Then she gave 
demonstrations and talks to G. E.'s 
salesmen, showing them how to use this 


equipment — electric 


equipment. 

Marie also tested G. E.’s equipment 
to see how worked out under 
“home conditions.” She received $45 a 
week as a starting and when 
she left G. E. she was 
earning $56 a week 

The next move was to New York 
City. While she was dooking for a ca 
reer opening with a good firm, she did 
modeling to earn her living. In Septem 
ber, 1949, Marie found the job oppor 
tunity that she was looking for. She 
became a home economist for General 
Foods. At first Maric 
Home Laundry Ce 
starting 


well it 


salary 
two vears later, 


W rked In the 
testing laundry 
products. Het salary was $65 
a week. 

Later Marie transferred to the Test 
Kitchens. She now Jelly 
Kitchen. “Summer is ou season,” 
Marie smiled. “In the summertime most 
of the fresh jams and 
jellies are available 

“To make jelly from fruit, you must 
add sugar and pectin,” 


Marie said 


heads _ the 
busy 


fruits’ used in 


sometimes 


“You make jelly sound so scientific,” 
we sighed. 

“Some fruit has more pectin in it 
than others,” Marie explained. “For 
example, strawberries and pineapple 
have hardly any. So more pectin must 
be added to make jelly or jam. 

“Every day, a local grocer brings in 
fresh fruit—pears, apples, peaches right 
now. We use them in developing 
our recipes. Won't you come into the 
kitchen and see the girls at work?” 

That is how we happened to meet 
Joan Rooney (see photo), who had a 
summer job working with Marie. In 
the winter, Joan is a home ec student 
at College Misericordia in Dallas, Pa. 

Then Marie showed us through the 
other test kitchens. In the baking kitch- 
en, seven layers of chocolate cake were 
cooling. “For pictures this afternoon?” 
we asked 

Marie nodded, “We bake and cook 
in the morning and then test or take 
photographs in the afternoon.” We gave 
up then. Obviously, there was nothing 
for us to “test” that day. 


in Home Ec 
offers 


careers, 


Careers 


“Home « wonderful 
opportunities for Marie said, 
with her while waiting 
for the down elevator. “Home econo- 
mists do much more than run restau- 
rants and work in diet kitchens. They 
magazines; they test 


momiIcs 


as we chatted 


write articles for 
foods and develop new recipes; they 
give talks on radio and TV programs. 
Then there is the whole field of fabrics 
—designing, styling, etc. Also many 
home ec majors become interior decora- 
tors. It’s one of my favorite hobbies.” 

“They also get into jams,” we joked. 


WruiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 








The Commonwealth 
(Continued from page 11) 


their resources. Known as the Colombo 
Plan, the program will provide more 
than five billion dollars to build up pro- 
duction and better living conditions, 
mainly in India, Pakistan, and Ceylen. 

The Commonwealth is a “mutual- 
protection society,” too. Commonwealth 
soldiers fought side by side with the 
British in World Wars I and II. Com- 
monwealth supplies helped feed Brit- 
ain’s war machines. Britain still owes 
huge debts to some of her Common- 
wealth partners for World War II aid. 
Britain is the chief guardian of the 
Commonwealth. Her Navy is the most 
powerful in the world except our own. 
Britain has the only large standing 
army in the Commonwealth. British 
garrisons hold strong points throughout 
the Commonwealth region—Gibraltar, 
Suez, Singapore, Hong Kong. 

In all her plans, Britain must keep in 
mind the needs and desires of her Com- 
monwealth partners. This month the 
Commonwealth—and the rest of the 
world—is keeping cljse watch on Brit- 
ain as the British elect a new national 
government (see page 12) 





Election Issues 
Continued from page 14) 


the government would take in only 
53,000,000 pounds. 

“We've given every Briton free health 
care and increased other welfare bene- 
fits. The ordinary family in Britain is 
healthier and has a larger share in the 
nation’s wealth than ever before. The 
Labor party wants to keep and enlarge 
the welfare program. 

“If times are hard, that’s not our 
fault: World conditions are to blame. 
We must help the Western world re- 
arm to face the menace of communism. 
That's expensive and we will all have 
to make sacrifices for freedom and 
peace, Peace—that’s our goal. You can’t 
trust the Conservatives in these danger- 
ous days. They'll lead us into war. 

“As our chief, Clem Attlee says, “Will 
you go backward with the Conserva- 
tives or forward with*Labor?’ ” 

Conservative: “Turn the bunglers 
out of office! They've been in power so 
long they've run out of ideas. All Labor 
can think of when things go wrong is 
to clamp on more government controls. 
Here it is six years after World War II— 
and the meat ration is lower than in 
war-time! Since 1947 prices have risen 
26 per cent. Taxes are taking 40 per 
cent of our national income. That’s a 
higher tax rate than any nation in his- 
tory ever had to pay. This discourages 
production and increases inflation. Labor 

Continued on next page) 


At last 
a teen-age cereal. 
that helps you have 


a fi 





protein 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA 
—more body-building 


than any other well-known 
cereal of any kind! 








You’re a member of the healthiest 
and best-looking generation of teen- 
agers the world has ever seen. 

This is largely because you’ve had 
more protein in your meals. But 
government authorities say you still 
don’t get enough protein at one meal 
—break fast. 

So, Kellogg’s brings you the great 
new protein cereal, Corn-Soya. Not 
just because it tastes so good, nor 
for its vitamins, minerals or energy 
value alone . . . but because Kellogg’s 
Corn-Soya contains the protein that 
can help you have a fine body! Why 
don’t you start tomorrow? 





BO0Y-BUILDING PROTEIN— RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Percentage of 


Average Boy (13 to 15 yra.) 11.00 
Average 16 to 20 yra.) 12.33 
Average Boy (16 to 20 yra. 

Rex omnnentes dietary allowance (revised 

948). National Research Council. 


=e SUES 1a] 








Silverware with your own initial! 
— ee teaspoons for 75¢! See 
on Corn-Soya package. 
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Camera Angles 


YOU CAN TAKE GOOD PICTURES 


By Ernest Pascucci 


Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


O YOU think you need a sixty-dollat 
p camera to take good pictures? The 
simple snapshot or box camera is all the 
equipment you need if you know what 
a good picture is. What does if mean? 
It could mean your pet dog or cat, your 
friends who gather at the corner soda 
It might be the girl 
It might be almost anything 
you see that has some special meaning 
to you, But always 
it is the given hap- 
pening which sums up everything that 


fountain boy or 


next door 


or that tells a story 
ye moment in a 
is taking place 
Before you take another picture, why 
not for moment? Think. Have 
noticed the maill your 
t is tall, stately 
from another it is old, weather 
Before record 


thing you must have 


stop 
you ever Ox On 
corner? From one gle 
majestic 
worn tired you some 

, 
worth 
beyond the 


When 


you do you will discover the drama, the 


something 
recording! Learn to see 
everyday occurrences in your life 
emotion, the story you wish to tell 
Study carefully the polar bear picture 
on this page by Tom Wilcox of Denby 
High School in Detroit. It won second 
prize in the animals class of the 1951 
Scholastic-Ansco Awards, Tom 
worked on his high school paper and 
yearbook, has trained himself to recog- 
nize a good picture when he sees one 
When he was visiting the zoo, Tom was 
looking for the unusual. He wouldn’t be 
content to take a picture of the bear in 
But when 
polar bear was asleep, 


who 


its usual standing position 
he saw that the 
with forelegs thrown over the iron rail 
ing, Tom that here was an un- 
usual picture, one that would cause a 
person looking at the picture to think 
‘What a good picture. I never knew a 
polar bear would sleep like that!” 

One of the best ways to learn how to 
recognize a photogenic setting when 
you see one is by comparing your ideas 
with others. You can do this by joining 
your high school camera club where 
you will find out the answers to many 
questions on photographic techniques 
and their application. If there is no 
camera club in your school, write to me 
for the pamphlet “How to Organize a 
Camera Club.” Address your request to 
Ernest Pascucci, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

If your high school has a camera club 
you and your fellow members will want 


knew 


to know what the clubs in other schools 
are doing. By comparing vour ideas and 
pictures with theirs you will improve 
your own knowledge of photography 
Because this column aims to help you 
to find out about other camera clubs we 
would like to hear frequently 
what your club is doing 
We will discuss 
Send us 


be 


about 
Send us your 
ideas; your questions 
some of them in this column 
your pictures. Some of 
published in this column 

Meanwhile working 
pictures for the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards which were an 
nounced in the October Write 


to me for a rules bo 


them may 


start on your 


2 
> SSti¢ 


L1 
Kiet 


It’s New 


The new booklet, Color Photography 
Made Easy. Published by Ansco, Inc 
the booklet is profusely illustrated in 
full color and black and white, contains 
a number of useful 
formulas and illustrations of the how 
to-do-it variety. 50 cents 


The Mascot 
photo-electric 
much smaller and simpler to use than 
the usual meter and costs only half the 
usual price for a photo-electric 
sure meter 

Look for more 
the October 31 


charts, diagrams 


General] Electric's new 


exposure meter. It is 


expo 


“ , 
Camera Angles in 


issue 


Second-prize photo, animals class, 1951 
Scholastic-Ansco Awards, by Tom Wilcox 


of Denby High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Election Issues 
Continued from page 27) 


says: ‘More controls, fewer imports.’ 
We Conservatives say: ‘Loosen govern 
ment controls, more chance for 
free enterprise—then we'll produce 
more, and lick our economic troubles. 


give 


“We aren't going to throw out the 
welfare services or turn all the nation 
alized industries back to their former 
owners. We'll just run them better, and 
cheaper. We will put the steel and 
trucking industry back into private own- 
ership. We'll get some of the free enter 
prise spirit into the other nationalized 
industries. We'll do it by giving the 
managers of individual mines and fac- 
tories more responsibility. Put a new 
hand on the throttle!” 

Most Britons know that—whoever 
their troubles won't vanish over 

These troubles are too deep- 
j 


rooted 


wins- 
night 


ECONOMIC TROUBLES 


Britain is a 
that must buy most of its food and raw 
from abroad 


small, crowded country 


materials for industry 

How can Britain pay for these goods? 

Years ago Britain the money 
market, the insurance center, the ship- 
ping hub of the world. Britain and her 
people owned factories, railroads, plan 
tations all over the world. The income 
from these activities helped pay for the 
goods Britain had to buy. 


was 


Today much of this income is gone. 
Half the British investni@nts overseas 
were sold to raise money to fight World 
War Il. The most valuable remaining 
properties were the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company's oi] fields and refinery in 
Iran. The Iranian government has de 
cided to take over ownership of Iran’s 
oil. No arrangement has yet been made 
to repay the British owners. (Watch for 
unit on Iran next week.) 

Britain mountain of debts. 
The first payment on a 1946 loan from 
the U. S. falls due this fall. Britain may 
ask the U. S. to postpone the payment 


owes a 


BRITAIN’S EXPORTS 


rhe British have a big export trade. 
It pays for a large part of British im- 
but not all. Exports of British 
manufactures have risen by leaps and 
bounds since the war. For instance, four 
out of five British cars, half the nylon 
stockings, are made for export. But it’s 
not enough. 

War-wrecked German and Japanese 
industries are running again and making 
goods for exports. Will some of Britain's 
customers start buying Japanese and 
German goods? 

Whichever party wins the election— 
Clem’s or Winnie’s—-will be holding a 
bagful of troubles. 


ports 











- - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

When it comes to the topic of the 
West Point cadets and personal opin- 
ions, I cannot help but answer the letter 
published in the Sept. 19 issue of World 
Week [p. 35]. 

Why were the bovs kicked out? Be- 
cause they were found guilty of passing 
answers to students who were about to 
take the same test. This is CHEATING 
in plain language. 

Were they aware of the conse- 
quences? Yes, every boy knew and 
understood the Honor Code of West 
Point. They could have refused the ap- 
pointment without marring their name. 
They knew they were entering a school 


with a high honor code in which 
CHEATING had no part 

Then, there is a discussion of the 
honor system. As far as I am concerned, 
I think that the honor system is some- 
thing that every school should consider. 
It is a system that would eliminate 
much cheating 

Usually the problem of football also 
arises in anv discussion. I think there is 
absolutely no .place for football! if it is 
to interfere with studies as it has in the 
past. Football! is supposed to be a sport 
for interested students, not for PAID 
students. If they are not able to carry 
their subjects with average marks, they 
don’t belong on the squad. 

These are the points that are the 
opinions of many in our city. I’m cer- 
tainly in favor of the dismissal] of these 
students, The code must not be broken 
and will not be broken as long as there 
are honor students present who are 
faithful enough to report these affairs. 
They are absolutely correct in reporting 
such violations of the Honor Code and 
their honor will be respected. 

Barbara Phiflips 
Lakeview High School 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


(Do you, too, think that “the honor 
system is something that every school 
should consider”?—Editor ) 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the article you wrote about 
Kathleeen Newton [WW. Sept. 19, 
p. 28]. 

I am a freshman. What subjects will 
I need to take to become a nurse? 

Bonnie Avery 
Holly Hill, Florida 


(Our vocational editor advises taking 
the college preparatory course. Science 
and home economics courses are useful. 
Consult your guidance adviser or school 
nurse for further information, or write 
to: Committee on Careers in Nursing, 
2 Park Ave., New York 16:—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

I think your World Week is very in- 
teresting in parts. My complaint is that 
you have too much of the quiz “Know 
Your World” and not enough “News- 
makers,” plus not enough sports. As 
for Gay Head, she is a fake. The tips 
she gives aren’t any good. I have tried 
them. 

Mike Fitzpatrick 
Hutton School 


Spokane, Washington 





(If you readers were the editor, 
what departments would you expand? 
reduce? leave out? Do you find that 
Gay Head’s tips work?—Editor) 
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Football players say, ‘‘Don’t en- 
gage in ANY sport without the pro- 
tection of a supporter!"’ That's a rule 
leading athletes follow—a good one 
for you to follow, too. There's a BIKE 
supporter for every sport, and you can 
get BIKE at athletic goods stores 
everywhere. Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 


EARN THE MONEY YOU NEED 
SELLING SUNSHIME CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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SEN IORS soll your thowt Beau 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
a GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission. 

Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 

1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


pur ( smates the best lin 
~] ‘oHADUATION NAME ‘CARDS in the 
ver offered. We pay 
t - mthly poy 
ve wild 
fre. Hurry! Write CRAFT CARD “SPECIALTIES. Box 
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Wii" “Tops, don't miss. 


MAY THE RIVER (Oriental-interna- 
tional Films, Inc. Produced by Ken 
McEldowney. Directed by Jean Ren- 
oir. Released by United Artists.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen The 





River as their Movie-of-the-Month for 
| October. Based on a novel by Rumer 
Godden (who also 
wrote the screen- 
play), The River is 
the first American 
feature film to have 
been shot entirely 
in India. Directed 
by France’s | tal- 
ented Jean Renoir, 
it is one of the 
memorable films we 
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most unusual and 
have ever seen. 

The story concerns three girls caught 
in the alternately painful and exciting 
process of growing up. The youngest 
of the trio is 14-year-old Harriet (Pa- 
tricia Walters), an English girl whose 
father is foreman of a jute press. Har- 
riet is at the awkward stage of 
adolescence. Conscious that she is not 
pretty in the conventional sense, Harriet 
| lives in a dream world, imagining the 
| day when she will be a great writer— 
| and possibly even beautiful. 
Harriet has two close friends, Valerie 

(Adrienne Corri) and Melanie (Radha), 

Valerie, English, is the beautiful, 

tempestuous, and somewhat spoiled 18- 

year-old daughter of the owner of the 

jute press. Me! the daughter of an 

Englishman who Indian 
| woman, is tormente mixed 
| heritage, uncertain whether she _ be- 
the East or the West 
Into the lives of these three girls 
} comes a young American, a “Captain 

John” (Thomas Breen). Having lost a 

leg in the last war, the Captain is drift 
ing about the 1 tter and lonely 
| All three girls, for different reasons and 

in different ways, fall-in love with him 

Each offers the Captain something to 
| replace his lost faith, and he in turn 
| contributes to their growth as _ indi- 
viduals. 

The story could not be simpler, yet 
there is a wealth of emotion and color 
in it. Renoir makes it clear from the 
beginning that he is more concerned 
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Mi MGood. i Fair. 
* Asterisk after title indicates film has been rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


Save Your Money. 


with the subtleties of human relation- 
ships and the beauty and tragedy in 
everyday things than in concocting a 
rip-snorting, spine-tingling tale. But 
absorbing as all the individuals in the 
story are, the most exciting sequences 
in The River are probably those which 
deal with various phases of Indian life. 
Scene after scene is like a rich tapestry 
(the film having been photographed in 
exceptionally fine Technicolor); many 
of the activities recorded are centuries 
old. 

None of the young actresses who play 
the three girls has ever appeared on 
the screen before, and all are excellent. 
Radha, in addition to being an exquisite 
dancer, is a strikingly beautiful girl and 
she carries herself with a grace and 
dignity that put veteran actresses to 
shame. 

The River is being shown on a road- 
show (reserved-seat) basis, as were 
Hamlet and The Red Shoes. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i '\“'Tops, don’t miss. “MiGoel. 
Wi Fair. “Save Your Money. 
* Asterisk after title indicates film has been 
rated only for mature senior h. s. students. 


Drama: 4“ 1The River. 4/4 The 
Whistle at Eaton Falls. ““@ew/Bright 
Victory. “iA Place in the Sun’®. 
vvvA Streetcar Named Desire® 
wiThe Red Badge of Courage. Mv 
Saturday's Hero. “David and Bath- 
° wvPeople Will Talk®. ~The 
Basketball Fix. “Cattle Drive. ~~~ 
Oliver Twist. #““The Frogmen. “4 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “Four 
in a Jeep. Hi“ Odette. Sealed Car- 
go. M#The Desert Fox. ~“MWhen I 
Grow Up. “Jim Thorpe, All-American 
“The Guy Who Came Back. “When 
Worlds Collide. “People Against O’Hara 
Pistol Harvest 

Comedy: “#Rhubarb. “Dear 
Brat. Darling, How Could You! 7 
Francis Goes to the Races. “Half Angel. 

Musical: “Showboat. “MHere 
Comes the Groom 

Puppet Film: “Emperor's Night- 
ingale® 
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Take a Seat, Miss Jones 


Before starting on the Sunday School 
picnic, Miss Jones, the attractive 
young teacher of the kindergarten class, 
said, “Children, the bus on which we 
go may be crowded, so if older people 
are standing, I want you to be polite 
and offer them your seats.” 

The bus was crowded, and an elderly 
man asked a five-year-old to sit on his 
lap. She looked back at her teacher 
and said loudly, “Miss Jones, you can 


have my seat.” 
Southern Farmer 


Not Enough 
Small boy: “Gosh, but I'm hungry.” 
Small pal: “What did you have for 
dinner?” 
Small boy: “Company.” 


Mise. Spectator 


Bound to Succeed 


“Why're you putting your college 
graduate son in the baking business?” 

“Well, he’s a rich loafer, keen for 
dough, and I think he will rise.” 


Bona Venture 








I’sa 
BIGGER 
Red Feather 
This Year! 











The Red Feather, service symbol of 
more than 15,000 volunteer health, 
recreation, and welfare services, is a 
bigger Red Feather this fall because it 
includes not only Community Chests 
but the United Defense Fund as well. 

When you give your share through 
your town’s United Red Feather Cam- 
paign, you contribute to your own local 
Red Feather services, to the USO, and 
to the emergency health and welfare 
agencies that provide help to people 
wherever defense efforts create special 
problems. 


One Man’‘s Meat 


Although the British have had their 
meat rations severely cut, they still 
have a sense of humor. 

One Englishman had just purchased 
his week's allowance of meat. He 
looked at the tiny portion sadly, then 
wrapped it up in his streetcar transfer 
stub, When he got home and unfolded 
the paper, however, the meat was gone. 

“Good heavens!” he cried. “I forgot 


that the transfer stub was punched!” 
Quote 


31 


Eye Witness 
MacGregor: “How did you know my 


barber raised his price on shaves?” 
Wife: “A little beard told me.” 


Bright Boy 

Teacher: “Who was the smartest in- 
ventor? 

Pupil: “Thomas A. Edison. He in- 
vented the phonograph and radio so 
people could stay up al] night and use 
his electric light bulbs.” 











oR cle-facts 
ee Two men and a truck ool 





It's new—smaller—lighter. It has all-wheel drive. What two men can 
do with this new Bell Telephone construction truck is really something. 


TALL POLES - 
That derrick is handier than an 
elephant’s trunk. With the digger 
laid to one side, it picks up a 30 
foot pole and sets it in the hole, 
straight up and down—ready to 
be tamped in. 


DEEP HOLES 

Looks like an easy way to dig a 
hole, doesn’t it! One man oper- 
ates the derrick—which holds the 
digger—and the other guides the 
digger. 


REELS AND ROLLS . 

With this take-up reel, old wire is 
reeled in easily, into a neat roll. 
And speaking of rolls, this handy 
little truck can roll places its big 
brothers can't go. 


Telephone men keep on getting new and better tools—like this two- 
man truck—to help them build more and better telephone service 
for our country in war and peace. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Hurry! Hurry ! Get Your Entry in on 
_ Chiquita Bananas Big Contest 


Are you going to be one of the lucky Here’s one contest that is easy... 
students to win a wonderful cash that is fun...so don’t delay another 
prize? You may be if you mail your second. Look up the rules in your 
entry before midnight, Oct. 22,1951. copy of this magazine, September 19, 
For full details see your copy of 1951. Don’t delay...be sure to mail 
this magazine of September 19,1951. your entry today. 


She CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


<2?) To Look Better, Feel Better, 
WN) EAT A GETTER BREAKFAST 


SENIOR DIVISION 


For students in the 10th 


boats 
11th and 12th grades te 


. reo 
if 


) First prize 


: 
i Second prize 
: 


; Third prize 
; 5 fourth prizes, each 
: 20 fifth prizes, each 
JUNIOR DIVISION 
anes 
| First prize 
Second prize 
Third prize 
5 fourth prizes, each 
25 fifth prizes, each 


See your copy of this 
magazine of Sept. 19 
for complete details 


Best of all, this is one contest where , aud wilh, equal Start the day with a break- 
“everyone who enters wins a prize. > ax Food. Enna fast bew! of extrdordinary 
That’s right! Every single student + Viteuss food valve and flavor... easy 
who enters will receive a copy of Seapine to eat... easy te digest — 
Chiquita Banana’ssong. Thissheet 
of music includes the words and 1 ounce (1 cup + ) crispy 
an easy-to-play arrangement for 5 : corn flakes 

your piano. , ‘ 4 ounces (2 cup) milk 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 fully ripe banana 


(an average serving) 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Florence Nightingale, by Cecil Wood- 
ham - Smith. McGraw - Hill, N. Y. 
382 pp., $4.50. 


The name Florence Nightingale is 
part of a legend of public service. That 
her human story is worthy of recall is 
placed beyond question in this vivid, 
first-rank biography. Mrs. Smith has 
worked carefully in previously unused 
letter collections and her selection of 
material permits Florence Nightingale 
to emerge as a person rather than as a 
public figure enshrouded in the fog of 
legend. 

Miss Nightingale’s youth amid 
wealthy surroundings, and her inability 
to adjust to the life expected of her 
social class, are sketched in early chap- 
ters. The resistance of her parents to 
her desire to become a nurse becomes 
understandable as we read of hospitals 
where “Gin and brandy were smuggled 
into the wards, and fearful scenes took 
place, ending by half-dying creatures 
attacking each other in frenzy or writh- 
ing in fits of the ‘screaming horrors.’” 

By the time of the Crimean War, 
Miss Nightingale had studied hospital 
administration. When called upon to 
supervise nursing services for the Brit- 
ish army, she agreed. The impossible 
burden she assumed is detailed in 
terms which bring to life once again 
the misery and suffering of soldiers in 
the Crimean War (1854-56). Although 
Miss Nightingale’s fame rests ,on her 
war hospital work, it is her unceasing 
efforts to reform English civilian hos- 
pitals which are deservedly treated at 
length in this volume, 

This biography was first published in 
England. Its worth will be~recognized 
quickly by those who like biography 
based on sound source material but de- 
signed to be read by the living. 


Education and the Cultural Crisis, by 
Charles S. Johnson. Macmillan, N. Y. 
113 pp., $1.75. 


These pages contain the insights of 
an eminent sociologist into the contra- 
dictions posed by what we teach in 
school and what our children find in the 
world around them. Dr. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of Fisk University, believes that 
the schools can become more meaning- 
ful instruments in adjusting pupils to 
our changing society. 

Dr. Johnson devotes a chapter to our 
relative failure to meet the educational 
needs of the American Indian. He is 
hopeful that-we have done a better job 
in establishing democratic education in 
Japan. Analyzing the education af 
Southern rural Negro youth, he ob- 
serves that there has been a “gradual 


(Concluded on next page) 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Israel and the 
Arab League 


Oct. 31 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Near and Mid- 
dle East, Armed Forces Talk No. 380, 
1951, 5¢, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. American Inter- 
ests in the Middle East, by Harvey P. 
Hall and Carl H. Voss (Headline Series 
No. 72), 1948, 35¢, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38 St., N. Y. 16. 
Israel: The Task Ahead, by David Ben- 
Gurion, 1950, free, Israel Office of In- 
formation, 11 East 70 St., N. Y. 21. # 

BOOKS: The Land and People of 
Israel, by Gail Hoffman (Portraits of 
the Nations Series), $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1950). The Arabs: a Short History, by 
Philip K. Hitti, $3.00 (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on 
Middle East,” Atlantic Monthly, May 
1951 and Aug. 1951. “Israel Faces the 
Facts of Life,” Life, May 14, 1951. 
“Sparks in the Oil-Soaked East,” U. S. 
News, June 18, 1951. “Atlantic Report 
on Israel,” Atlantic Monthly, Apr. 1951. 

FILMS: Building 'a New . Nation 
(Israel), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. Modern Technology; con- 
trasting cultures of the Arabs and Jews. 
Desert Arabs, 10 minutes, sale, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

FILMSTRIPS: Industries of Israel, 
50 frames, Film Publishers, Inc., 25 
Broad St., N. Y. 4. Diamond cutting, 
textiles, leatherwork, citrus farming. 


South Africa 
Oct. 31 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: South Africa at a 
Glance, 1951, free, colored map of 
South Africa; 22x34 inches. This Is 
South Africa, 1949, free, and South 
African American Survey, 1951, free, 
Union of South Africa Government In- 
formation Office, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 20, N, Y. 

BOOKS: Here Is the Veld, by Attilio 
Gatti, $2.75 (Silver Burdett Co., 1948). 
Look Out for the Ostriches! Tales of 
South Africa, by Jan Juta, $2.50 
(Knopf, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “South Africa, Atlantic 
Report,” Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1951. 
“Ndebele of South Africa,” by I. Scha- 
pera, Natural History, Nov. 1949. 
“South Africa and Its Problems,” Life, 
Sept. 18, 1950. 


FILMS: Riches of the Veld (Earth 
and Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N. Y. 29. Life in Johannes- 
burg and its outlying mining and agri- 
cultural areas. Bantu Frontier, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, Association Films, 35 
West 45 St., N. Y. 17. South Africa’s 
native peoples and their contact with 
Western civilization. South Africa’s 
Modern Cities, 11 minutes, sale or rent, 
Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45 St., N. Y. 
19. Johannesburg, Capetown, Durban. 

FILMSTRIPS: Johannesburg, thé 
City Built on Gold, 36 frames, Society 
for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Il. 


Italy 


Future issue of Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Italy, by Massimo 
Salvadori (Headline Series No. 87), 
1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 36 St., N. Y. 16. Italy’s Present 
Role in World Affairs (Armed Forces 
Talk No. 290), 1949, 5¢, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Italy, by Dore Ogrizek, 
$6.00 (McGraw, 1950). Italy and Ital- 
ians, by Carlo Sforza, $3.00 (Dutton, 
1949). 

ARTICLES: “Durable De Gasperi,” 
by R. L. Williams, Life, June 11, 1951. 
“Troubled Italian Politics,” by F. A. 
Hermens, Current History, May 1951. 
“Titoism, Nemesis of Stalinism,” by 
M. S. Handler, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Apr. 1, 1951. 

FILMS: A Chanee to Live, 19 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 18. Postwar 
adjustment problems of an Italian boy 
living at the American-supported Boys’ 
Republic near Rome. Italian Peninsula, 
10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Varying geo- 
graphic and climatic conditions pro- 
duce different types of agriculture and 
living patterns. Village without Words, 
10 minutes, free loan, A. F. Films, 
Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
Marshall Plan aid helps rebuild the 
economy of a small Italian village. Men 
at Work, 12 minutes, free loan, A. F. 
Films. ECA’s role in supporting a trade 
school in northern Italy. 

FILMSTRIPS: Home Life in Italy, 
$7 frames, Popular Science Pub. Co., 
Audio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 10. Rural family life. Italy, 
44 frames, Popular Science Pub. Co. 
Cities, ports, industries, farming. 








Off the Press 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


acceptance of the principle of racial 
equality in education, a type of think- 
ing which has found legal support 
from the courts and is still in the proc- 
ess of development.” He has little faith 
in special programs for building inter- 
cultural understanding, but urges that 
social equality be practiced in the 
school. The community itself can be the 
greatest educator, he writes, for “two 
or three Negro families in a neighbor- 
hood of people of similar economic and 
educational level would be the most 
effective education for understanding 
that the average child could receive.” 

Occasionally, Dr. Johnson bogs down 
in needlessly obscure academic lingo. 
But teachers will gain a broader per- 
spective of their day-to-day teaching 
by reading this study. 
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stu Tuuttation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p. m. 


R.S.U.P. 


Gentlemen: 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
betore the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual 
Thanksgiving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 


The School Administrator and Subver- 
sive Activities, by E. Edmund Reut- 
ter, Jr. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. 136 pp., $2.85. 


Although Dr. Reutter is “firmly con- 
vinced of the unswerving allegiance of 
the profession as a whole,” he urges 
administrators to set up sound pro- 
cedures for determining the loyalty of 
teachers. In this carefully prepared 
monograph he sketches the historical 
background of legislation on teachers’ 
loyalty, examines past and current ac- 
tion, cites relevant judicial and state 
department of education decisions, 
notes the opinions of professional bod- 
ies and educators, and deals briefly 
with loyalty investigations in higher 
education and the Federal civil, service. 


The author has studied at some, 


Igngth the Feinberg law in New York 
and the Ober law in Maryland, both of 











Studies 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p. m. 
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| use: (] Senior Scholastic; [] World Week; [| Junior Scholastic; 
() Practical English; ("| Literary Cavalcade; [7] Teen Age Book Club. 
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from the public school 5 
publicity given trials of teachers 
these laws no doubt stimulated the 
wide response to the author's question- 
naires. In formulating his own recom- 
mendations for procedures to be used 


2 . 


in 


up safeguards against “witch hunting,” 
but is fully aware that differences in 
communities will indicate varying lines 
of procedure. 

Dr. Reutter observes that “Nothing 
can obliterate the effectiveness of a 
school more rapidly than poor staff 
morale, and nothing can destroy esprit 
de corps more completely than a stifling 
atmosphere of fear and suspicion.” 


Festivals, U.S.A., by Robert Meyer, Jr. 
Illustrated by Lee Owens. Ives Wash- 
burn, Inc., N. Y. 438 pp., $4.50. 


Travelers will do well to keep a copy 
of this volume in the car. You can never 
tell when you will run into a festival. 
Some 1,200 annual celebrations are de- 
scribed briefly by Mr. Meyer, whose 
definition of festival is broad enough to 
include baseball at the Yankee Stadium 
and antique fairs in an armory down 
the road. 

There is a chapter for each state and 
the District of Columbia. There is no 
alphabetical arrangements of festivals 
within chapters but the what-where- 
and-when and frequently the why are 
given. The index will be helpful to peo- 
ple in search of particular festivals. Un- 
fortunately, there is no calendar of 
events so that travelers can time their 
trips. 


Presidents of the United States, by Jane 
and Burt McConnell. Portraits by 
Constance Naar. Crowell Co., N. Y. 
324 pp., $3. 


These brief biographies of our presi- 
dents from Washington through Tru- 
man will be interesting to junior high 
school students. The authors are jour- 
nalists, rather than historians, and they 
have a keen eye fer the human interest 
angle. We learn that in Washington's 
account books there were such entries 
as “10 shillings worth of toys,” “6 little 
books for children learning to read,” 
“a box of gingerbread toys and sugar 
images or comfits.” In a sketch which 
indicates Warren G. Harding’s serious 
shortcomings as a President, we find 
that in his 35 years of ownership of the 
Marion (Ohio) Star, “he never dis- 
charged an employee or reduced a 
wage.” The tone of the vignettes is in- 
spirational, but the authors remind 
young readers that the Presidents were 
human and had their failings. 

—Howarp L, Hurwrrz 





